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WINTER DAY IN CALIFORNIA 
Today I hold pink rose-buds, lilies white, 


Daisies, and wildwood violets in my hand; 
Dark ivy to the casement clings, 
The sea a sapphire gleams, an emerald the land. 
A tiny shadow—’t is a tropic bird in flight, 
That cuts a sunbeam with its wings, 
Its scarlet wings, 
And glad song sings. 














Such is fair California’s winter day. 
Where is the sparkling, dazzling, icy crown? 
The ermine robe on plain and hill> 
The last year’s empty nest in branches brown? 
The snow on trees? The little snow-birds? Flown away > 
The frozen lake? The moonlight still? 
The moonlight still 
On icy hill? 


Where are the branches bending ‘neath the snow? 
The silver fringe upon the eaves? 
The marble of the hills and dells? 
The north wind scattering far the dry brown leaves? 
The frost upon the panes? Ihe frrelight’s bright glow ? 
The merry, merry sound of bells > 
The sound of bells 
Through icy dells? 


Grim Winter heard upon the mountains tall 
The softly wooing voice of the fair tropic sea, 
Felt kisses of the warm, sweet air, 
‘Lhe flower-filled air, that whispered, ““Come with me.”’ 
Dropped ermine robe, let icy scepter fall, 
And stole from mountains down to land of all most fair, 
To land most fair, 
From icy air. 
—Grace Hibbard in California Vrolets. 
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cents, payable in advance; single copies, 10 cents. Sam- 
ple copies free on application. News dealers and agents 
in the interior supplied direct from The Graphic office. 
Subscribers wishing their address changed should give 
their old as well as their new location. Cheeks, drafts, 
postal orders, etc., should be made payable to The 
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Publication Office, 408-4 San Fernando Building. 
Telephone: Home A 4482, 


Entered at the Los Angeles postoffice as second-class 
matter. 
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MADERO FIRM FOR THE CONSTITUTION 

‘ROM the many conflicting dispatches that aim to 
ls reflect the disturbing conditions in Mexico City 
we do not gather that President Madero has yet ap- 
plied for membership in the Down-and-Out Club. 
In fact, dispassionate observation, based on a careful 
review of the apparent conditions indicate that his 
position is less perilous than that of Gen. Felix Diaz, 
who is practically fighting with his back to the wall. 
If he fails, there will no repetition of the leniency 
shown him following his discomfiture at Vera Cruz 
last October. The peace and well-being of Mexico, 
much more than the safety of Madero, demand his 
permanent suppression and a firing squad at daybreak 
with Diaz as a target appears to be the only effective 
means of attaming this result. 

Throughout this latest political convulsion Madero 
has conducted himself with admirable poise. With- 
out indulging in heroics he has shown himself to be a 
man of courage, good judgment and sensibility. His 
appedrance at the head of the federal troops put heart 
into his following and his firmness in declining to 
receive De La Barra’s proffer of conducting peace 
terms, proves that the president of the Mexican re- 
public takes a lofty and patriotic view of his responsi- 
bility to the people. He is quoted as replying to De 
La Barra’s overtures that only unconditional sur- 
render of the rebels would be acceptable to him, add- 
ing, “l am not afraid to die and I propose to die, if 
necessary, fighting for the right to give Mexico a 
constitutional government.” 

If Gen. Felix Diaz were to succeed it is a foregone 
conclusion that a return to the regime and methods 
of his uncle is inevitable. This is indicated by his 
formal statement following his announcement as pro- 
visional president that Porfirio Diaz is to become his 
chief counsellor in case he drives Madero out of of- 
fice. As to the mental fitness of the former dictator- 
president to give valuable counsel to anybody there 
is a wide disparity of opinion. Rumors were insistent 
toward the close of his last term of office that his 
brain was muddled at times and his physical condi- 
tion anything but satisfactory. What the nephew 
meant, doubtless, was that his presence would excuse 
the abrogation of personal freedom which the con- 
stitution of Mexico pledges and which Madero has 
striven to insure in the face of trying odds. 

That the situation is acute is patent to the casual 
observer. Whether or not intervention by Uncle Sam 
will be deemed justifiable the results of the next 
forty-eight hours may determine. If Madero can hold 
out until federal reinforcements appear the prepon- 
derance of loyal troops should assure him ultimate 
victory. The formal demand upon him by the United 
States ambassador, Henry Lane Wilson, supplement- 
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in Mexico City cease at once is not an Tesco ane 
request, but unless Diaz agrees to withdraw it is not 
likely that Madero will consent to retire from the con- 
flict, leaving the rebel leader in control of the arse- 
nal. Lhe fight must be to a finish with the United 
States troops a possible factor at any moment. 


QUEER SOURCE FOR “MORAL SUPPORT” 

ENERAL Felix Diaz has sent a telegram to that 

other general who commands the forces of the 
Los Angeles Times, asking for “moral” support. The 
desperateness of the Mexican rebel’s situation may, 
perhaps, be gauged by this application. If there is 
any commodity of which the Los Angeles Times and 
its responsible conductor have a paucity of supply it 
is “morals” of any kind, hence in going to this source 
for munition we see at a glance the hopelessness of 
the Diaz cause. “Any port in a storm” is the sailor’s 
creed, but a port, nevertheless, is the first considera- 
tion. Gen. Felix Diaz would make his bricks without 
straw. 

Madero has had occasion to check the unmoral 
tendencies of the proposed Diaz source of succor in 
the last year, because of certain transactions in con- 
nection with the conduct of Mexican-owned ranch 
property, also for “moral support” given the enemies 
of the established government, and the journalistic 
general, chafing under the wigging he has received, 
is eager for reprisal. His well-known affiliations with 
the elder Diaz are not unknown to the nephew who, 
naturally, turns for “moral support” to the-quarter 
that has been the recipient of many favors at the 
hands of the exiled dictator-president. Hence his sup- 
plication in this instance, 

Obviously, the home general cannot afford to draw 
on his dangerously depleted stock of “morals,” even 
to oblige the nephew of his uncle, so a resort to the 
open market is the only alternative. His mode of 
procedure, doubtless, will be the coloring of all news 
that seeps across the border from the perturbed re- 
public, to conform to a Diaz hue; the minification of 
all matters calculated to present Madero’s adminis- 
tration in a favorable light and the glorification of 
rebel deeds as contrasted with the imputation placed 
upon all the movements of federal soldiers. It is a 
trick that has worked infamously well in civic affairs 
and in the hounding of individuals, hence should 
prove equally efficacious in this emergency. As a 
“moral supporter” the Los Angeles general is a sub- 
tile tactician, but, as indicated, it is a desperate cause 
that applies in his direction for sustenance, 


DR. COOK’S BRAZEN IMPUDENCE 

JINDICATION! With consummate nerve that 

king of fakirs, Dr. Frederick A. Cook, has the 
effrontery to tell a Los Angeles reporter that he is 
seeking to stir up sentiment from the vaudeville stage 
—he calls it the “lecture platform’—to the end that 
a national investigation of his claims that he dis- 
covered the North Pole may be demanded. Of course, 
he deplores this means of reaching the people of the 
United States, but he intends to keep at it if it takes 
ten years; he must do it, he says, or “I shall have 
this cloud of public distrust hanging over my head 
for the ‘balance’ of my life.” 

Isn’t he a pippin? Why, up in Tacoma he was so 
plausible, so full of the indignities he had suffered 
that the guileless Tacomans actually invited him to 
be an honored guest at their public banquets, regard- 
less of the fact that his pretended ascent of Mount 
McKinley had been refuted and the doctor damned 
as a modern Munchausen. As for his North Pole 
claims Admiral Peary proved conclusively that he had 
never been within several hundred miles of the spot 














ing to his story and examining the meagre records 
he brought back from the arctic circle, were unani- 
mous in declaring him to be a fraud. His mad rush 
to the lecture platform, in advance of the return of 
Peary, was the act of a pettifogging swindler and as 
such the polar experts of Washington, London, Paris 
and Copenhagen have unhesitatingly pronounced him. 


There is only one excuse for going to hear Dr. 
Cook spout—to gaze upon the first man who, return- 
ing from the arctic region, deliberately lied about his 
performances! From Sir John Franklin to Peary 
the men who have dared to invade the frozen north 
have been explorers of undaunted courage and per- 
sistency, of rugged virtues, of recognized honesty of 
purpose. Dr. Cook is the only one of record whose 
claims to fame were based on brazen impudence. Un- 
til the evidence was all in we stoutly maintained the 
possibility of Cook’s attaining the pole and deplored 
the harshness of Peary’s criticism. But after his 
spectacular rush for platform gate receipts, his weak 
defense of the charges preferred against him, the 
cock-and-bull story told of his cached records and 
the verdict reached by the geographical sharps con- 
cerning his flimsy “observations” the conclusion was 
inevitable that he was a four-flusher. As a pictur- 
esque swindler he may be an object of mild curi- 
osity, but as a man who is the victim of a “vile con- 
spiracy.” as he asserts, he is unworthy of attention 
and the newspaper that gives space to his maunder- 
ings is open to the suspicion that its conductors are 
afflicted with physical as well as moral insensibility. 


SCOTT TRAGEDY RECALLS DE LONQG’S FATE 
AST week the wife of Captain Robert F. Scott, 
of the South Polar Expedition, was in South- 

ern California, on her way to New Zealand to meet 
her husband in triumphal return from the antarctic 
zone. Of the success of his quest she had no doubt 
and with pardonable wifely pride she descanted on the 
value of the intrepid explorer’s scientific contribution 
to the sum of antarctic knowledge. Alas, for her 
hopes! If the dispatches are to be relied upon the 
British naval officer accomplished his purpose, but on 
the return trip to the base of supplies the South Pole 
squad led by Scott, was overtaken by a fierce bliz- 
zard and, insufficiently clad, was frozen to death be- 
fore the party could provide adequate shelter from 
the icy blasts. 


Lieutenant Shackleton, who in 1908 advanced within 
11I miles of the South Pole and who was a member 
of Scott’s first expedition in 1902-4, is authority for 
the statement that the immense plateau on which the 
geographical South Pole is situated, between 10,000 
and 11,000 miles above sea-level, “is certainly the 
coldest and one of the stormiest parts of the world.” 
Doubtless, later information will reveal that it was 
on this exposed mesa that Scott and his ill-fated asso- 
ciates met their death. It was on this broken moun- 
tain barrier, in a temperature of frightful severity, 
that the modern Viking, Captain Amundsen, had the 
temerity to form his basis of supplies, within sixty 
miles of the antarctic pole, nearer by sixty geographi- 
cal miles to the desired goal than Scott‘s base, thus 
effecting a saving of 120 miles, coming and going. 
It was this hardy feat, together with his possession 
of exceptionally trained Eskimo dogs, in charge of 
drivers of rare experience, that enabled the daring 
and successful Norwegian to achieve the object of 
his search in advance of Scott. 


That the latter did, eventually, get to the South 
Pole is attested by records found at McMurdo 
Sound, showing that the British officer reached the 
antarctic axis January 18, 1912, and actually made 
use of a hut erected by his immediate forerunner, 
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thus corroborating by their last words, the exactness 
of Captain Amundsen's claims, although, of course, 
no such evidence was required. Sixteen sturdy men 
in all were with him in November, 1911, when they 
set out to cover the last 800 miles of their journey. 
At the first depot established four men were left be- 
hind and at the two succeeding depots four more at 
each place, leaving Dr. E. A. Wilson chief of scienti- 
fic staff, zoologist and artist, Lieut. H. B. Bowers in 
charge of the commissariat, Capt. E. G. Oates in 
charge of the dogs and ponies and Petty Officer Ed- 
gar Evans in charge of sledges and equipment to 
make the final dash of 150 miles. All were picked 
men, but Captain Scott’s “message to the public,” 
found beside his dead body by the belated rescue 
party, reveals that the unexpected weakness of Sea- 
man Evans so delayed and hampered the movetnents 
of the other four that when the great crisis came 
their reserve power was exhausted and they suc- 
cumbed to the teeth of the blizzard. 


But before they surrendered the brave Englishmen 
had encountered incredible hardships. For two 
months after leaving the pole January 18, 1912, they 
faced furious gales, soft snow retarding progress, and 
the incubus of a sick mate, who finally died from con- 
cussion of the brain, the results of a fall. When 
within eleven miles of One Ton Camp, where pro- 
visions and fuel awaited them, they were peremptorily 
halted by a terrific gale. The thermometer registered 
30 degrees below zero in the day and 47 below at 
night records the gallant leader, and with fuel for one 
hot heal only and food for two days all that left, 
they were compelled to huddle inside their tent 
through four terrible days, the blizzard beggaring 
description. ‘We are weak,” announces the message 
with pathetic terseness; “writing is difficult.” Con- 
tinues the depressed explorer—and how vividly the 
tone recalls that of poor De Long on the Lena delta: 


But for our own sake I don’t regret this journey 
which has shown us that Englishmen can endure 
hardships, help one another, and meet death with 
as great fortitude as ever in the past. We took 
risks. We know we took them. Things have come 
out against us and, therefore, we have no cause 
for complaint. We bow to the will of Providence, 
determined still to do our best until the last. But 
if we have been willing to give our lives to this 
enterprise, which is for the honor of our country, 
I appeal to our countrymen to see that those who 
depend upon us are properly cared for. Had we 
lived I should have had a tale to tell of the hardi- 
hood, endurance and courage of my companions 
which would have stirred the hearts of all English- 
men. These rough notes on our dead bodies must 
tell the tale, but surely a rich country like ours will 
see that those who depend upon us are properly 
provided for. 


This heartbreaking recital was signed simply “R. 
Scott,” and the date March 25, 1912. Whether that 
was his last day on earth who can say? Perhaps, a 
penciled note left by a companion may shed further 
light on those final, tragic hours. The pathos in it 
all is the anxiety displayed by the leader to show that 
the disaster was not to be attributed to faulty plans. 
He felt his responsibility for the others and tried to 
indicate that their misfortunes were due to causes 
beyond finite man’s averting. “We took risks,” he 
admits, but they were on a journey full of danger 
and were compelled to accept a long chance at times. 
Fate was against them. “I maintain,” declares Scott, 
“that our arrangements for returning were adequate,” 
but the continued low temperature undermined their 
strength and sapped their vitals. It is gratifying to 
note that Premier Asquith, reading this last message 
from his countryman, in the house of commons, gave 
assurance that Captain Scott’s dying appeal shall not 
fall on deaf ears. 

How vividly this South Polar tragedy recalls the sad 
ending that overtook our own Captain George W. 
DeLong of the unfortunate Jeannette expedition to 
the North Pole. The American naval officer, unlike 
Scott, did not have the satisfaction of attaining the 
object of his search. He lost his ship in the arctic 
regions and over the icy hummocks and across the 
open seat in the small boats made his way to the Si- 
berian Lena delta where he and his immediate fol- 
lowing traveled in a circle in the frigid and uninhabi- 
table zone until, provisions exhausted and fuel gone, 
DeLong and his boat’s crew succumbed and were 
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found stark in death under the frozen drifts by En- 
gineer Melville a month or so later. It is thirty-two 
years since the news of this catastrophe reached 
America and nothing in arctic or antarctic explora- 
tion since has approached in tragic intensity its hor- 
rors, as revealed by DeLong’s diary, until recent dis- 
patches amnounce a similar fate overtaking Captain 
Scott, the discovery of which was also made by fel- 
low members of the expedition left at the base of 
supplies. Perhaps the results to humanity which the 
scientific data afford may be worth this sacrifice of 
valuable lives, but doubt looms large. 


JAPAN’S ECONOMIC-RELIGIOUS CRISIS 
APAN is suffering from military elephantiasis. 


The resignation of Premier Katsura and his cab- | 


inet, following so soon after the downfall of the 
Saionji ministry, indicates the perturbed state of polli- 
tics in Japan. It is a battle royal between the con- 
stitutionalists and the militarists that 1s approaching, 
with the latter determined to sacrifice the true wel- 
fare of the country to the Samurai craze, That Prince 
Katsura was stoned in the public streets after his 
resignation betrays the depth of feeling that now 
pervades the populace. Ostensibly, he resigned because 
the Japanese Diet refused to rescind its lack of con- 
fidence in the government, although requested to do 
so by the Mikado; really, it was the demand for a 
larger army that the Diet refused to entertain. 

It is a life and death struggle that impends be- 
tween the field of commerce and trade on one side 
and the military clique on the other. This economic 
battle is inevitable. Japan’s efficiency in war has 
been purchased at the expense of her material com- 
petence. To quote W. Petrie Watson, “at the cost of 
chaos as in her moral ideas, disorder in her political 
system, and negation in the sphere of religion.” The 
people of Japan, it has been pointed out, are waking 
up to the fact that the state is themselves and unless 
they are willing to consent to political stultification 
by abandoning their pretensions to a share of the 
government they are destined to run counter to the 
sacrosanctity of their emperor, who is in the hands 
of the militarists. If they declare for their consti- 
tutional rights then they are likely to dethrone their 
religion, which in their case is vested in the Mikado; 
it is a problem in the right solving of which Japan’s 
future is gravely concerned. 

This, then, is the question that lurks in the back- 
ground of the economic war which the foremost 
Japanese newspapers see approaching. All that the 
Nipponese have achieved in the last forty years has 
been in the name of the Mikado. Now, the material 
side of Japan’s progress is in the balance and unless 
the militarists, te., the Mikado’s intimates, are un- 
saddled modern Japan must suffer. It is a crucial 
dilemma. If the constitution prevails and commerce 
and trade are given the ascendency over militarism, 
then the political authority of the Mikado, and with 
it his religious significance, must disappear. No won- 
der Japan is torn by political dissensions. 





PATTEN ACCEPTS COURT DICTUM 

HEN the supreme court rendered its decision 

several weeks ago that Messrs. James A. Patten 
and his three associates in the cotton corner of 1900- 
10 were engaged in a conspiracy in restraint of trade, 
thereby violating the Sherman law, the ruling did not 
necessarily convict Patten e¢ al of wrong doing, but, 
in effect, it did say, that if they were tried and found 
e.wlty as charged their offense comes within the 
scope of the law. “Running a corner,” declared the 
supreme court, “operates to thwart the usual opera- 
tion of the laws of supply and demand, to withdraw 
the commodity from the normal current of trade, to 
enhance the price artificially.” 

In the circuit court’s ruling, which the upper court 
has set aside, it was held that the alleged conspiracy 
did not belong to the class in which the members are 
engaged in interstate trade or commerce; to the con- 
trary, the lower court found that “running a corner, 
instead of restraining competition, tends, temporarily, 
at least, to stimulate it.’ This decision did not sat- 


| isfy the attorney general of the United States who 
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appealed, with the result as stated. The Patten trial 
was immediately set for hearing in February, in the 
United States court in New York, and there Mr. 
Patten, the successful grain speculator of Chicago, 
appeared lately and pleaded guilty to six counts of 
an indictment charging operations in restraint of 
trade. For this he was find $4000, which he prompt- 
ly paid. 

It may be argued that a speculator who can “clean 
up” several million dollars—said to be ten millions in 
the cotton deal—in a corner, can afford to plead 
guilty when the penalty i. only a few thousand dol- 
lars fine, but the law is not so lenient on a repetition 
of the violation. More than that, Patten, although a 
daring specuiator, is a law-abiding citizen. Since the 
highest court has ruled that his cotton pool was in 
restraint of trade, operated to enhance the price arti- 
ficially, it is morally certain that never again will he 
engage in a similar undertaking. Inasmuch as the 
decision is far reaching, applying with equal force to 
grain and provisions and copper, just as much as to 
cotton, it is likely that the country has seen the last 
of these artificial “squeezes” that joy the heart of the 
producer as a rule, but play havce with the manu- 
facturer and consumer. 

Mr. Patten accepts the dictum of the supreme 
court of the land and takes his medicine. Incident- 
ally, it may be the means of helping him to hold on 
to his large fortune gained in the wheat, corn and 
oats pits, with occasional fliers in New York stocks 
and cotton. Sobered by the reflection that he is a 
dabbler in a business that is under the ban, he may 
decide to cease all further operations in the market. 
This, of course, will be sad news to the brokers, who 
will regret to see a profitable customer retire from 
the field, but it is likely to be millions in James Pat- 
ten’s pockets. 


PAYING THE PRICE 
RAGIC and pitiful was the end that came to 
Herbert Rhepsold whose addiction to a peculiarly 
fragrant scent earned for him the sobriquet of “The 
Perfumed Burglar.” Rhepsold was a scion of good 
family who went wrong. His father dying when the 
lad was in his teens he pursued his own sorry bent 
unchecked. At 21 he inherited his share of the estate 
and for a brief time he went the pace. Of course, his 
resources were soon exhausted and to replenish his 
exchequer he turned burglar, In Alameda county 
he left numerous traces of the perfume he affected 
and which won him his pseudonym. In Sacramento 
the trail was so strong that he was detected, arrested, 
found guilty and sentenced to fifteen years in San 
Quentin. 

Four weeks ago, he eluded the guards and in the 
darkness he had effected by switching off the electric 
lights, hatless and coatless, dashed out into the 
piercingly cold night—into that unusually severe 
weather whose rare visitation caused countless citrus 
fruit growers to mourn in this part of the state. 
Search was made for the absconder, but no trace of 
him was found untila few days ago when two hunters 
ranging the Greenbrae marshes in a punt came upon 
his lifeless body in the tules. There was no doubt of 
identification although the little creatures of the 
morasses had marred the once attractive features of 
the erring youth. The prison trousers and underwear 
revealed a fleeing convict and the tattooed design on 
the stilled breast was quickly recognized as that borne 
by Repsold. 

What a death for the former effeminate, sybaritic 
lad whose fondness for aromatic scents was one of 
his marked weaknesses! Mired in the slough, while 
running wildly and blindly from his fancied pursuers, 
chilled by the bitter air, every step he took held him 
closer in the embrace of Death, to whose never-relax- 
ing grip he finally succumbed. Dumbly he realized 
that across the bay, on the far shore, lay comfort, 
warmth, friends, freedom! It was in that direction 
he sped, but Fate dogged his feet and, weighted vy 
his earlier sins, whose dissipations had taken his 
strength, he sunk in the slough to find in the rank 
odours of the marsh a substitute for the redolent 
perfumes he was wont to crave. Who knows? Per- 
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haps, in that kindly delirium that softens the terrors 
of the Grim Visitor the mephitic breath of the mo- 
rass became to him as sweet-smelling as the perfumes 
of Araby and stealing upon his benumbed brain 
transported him afar from the quagmire in which he 
lay to a bed of ease across which the subtle scent of 
pastiles blew its balmy breath. But it was a tragic 
ending, nevertheless, to a young life. A terrible price 
to pay for his lapse from decency. 


SULZER AND THE STOCK EXCHANGE 

OVERNOR Sulzer has expressed his determina- 

tion to effect certain much needed reforms in 
the conduct of the New York Stock Exchange and 
at his suggestion a bill has been introduced at Al- 
bany which will give the state superintendent of 
banks jurisdiction over the Wall street institution, 
and all other stock exchanges, in case the measure 
designed to bring about their incorporation becomes 
a law. The effect of this enactment should be to 
make the thousand or more brokers a legal unit in 
financial responsibility, with the possibility of federal 
intervention if the state fails to do its whole duty. 
New York papers are urging that it is better for the 
state to institute real reforms than to offer half-way 
measures which will provoke the disgust of the nation 
and compel action by congtess. 

Stock exchange evils that are crying out for cor- 
rection are recognized by the several bills already 
introduced, but until the incorporation clause was 
added they fell short of their purpose. By enforcing 
incorporation the big stock exchange, together with 
others, becomes responsible for the acts of its own 
members, hence in making a felony of “wash” sales, 
matched orders, all fictitious transactions and false 
statements designed to affect the prices of securities, 
all trading on or with a customer’s stocks by brokers 
against the customer, all hypothecation of a custom- 
er’s equity in stocks, all business when a broker 1s 
insolvent, the state is in a position to render effective 
these regulations. Moreover, it would strengthen 
the anti-bucket-shop laws and deal in an inexplicably 
half-way fashion with call-loan usury. 

In recognition of the insistent demand for reforms 
the governors of the New York Stock Exchange have 
abated their former intolerant attitule and met the 
chief features voiced in one of the bills by the pas- 
sage of a resolution inhibiting stock exchange mem- 
bers under severe penalty from giving or with knowl- 
edge executing orders for the purchase or sale of se- 
curities that would involve no change of ownership. 
To all previous suggestions from outsiders the gover- 
nors of the exchange have returned the rather haughty 
reply that their organization was a club, merely, and 
that any derelictions of their members could be dis- 
ciplined from within, thank you. But public opinion 
is a potent factor in compelling a change of front 
and in this instance it has proved effective to the ex- 
tent noted. 

Naturally, the governors of the exchange object to 


incorporation, which would place the body under | 


state supervision, but their contention is that it would 
make possible legal complications that would prevent 
the discipline that is so necessary to continue the 


New York exchange for an instantaneous market for | 


all securities listed thereon. Should incorporation be 
forced, a member, if he believed himself unfairly 
dealt with, could appeal to a court and by injunction 
tie up certain transactions awaiting final court decis- 
ion, As matters stand now, they urge, such delay is 
not possible, and banks and other lenders know that 
when they take as collateral for loans securities that 
are listed on the New York Stock Exchange that 
they can sell them instantaneously without question 
at full market value and thus protect themselves. 
This is a factor, it is argued, of the utmost import- 
ance in providing cheap money for stock exchange 
business in New York. 

There is undoubted force tn these presentations, 
but even so the other side of the question appeals 
with greater insistency. If the bill to compel incor- 
poration is passed authority to enforce the law will 
be vested in the state superintendent of banks, and 
this would subject the New York Stock Exchange 
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and all other exchanges to suspension, supervision 
and examination by that official in practically the 
same manner that banking corporations are now super- 
vised. Without incorporation the state would have 
no efficient medium for enforcing the desired changes 
in methods of doing business and no certain power 
capable of detecting the fraudulent transactions that 
have been a reflection on an institution of country- 
wide interest. Through the supervision that incor- 
poration authorizes the misdeeds of individual mem- 
bers may be visited upon the exchange itself. It is 
obvious that a corrective measure that deals with the 
organization directly rather than with any one of 
many hundreds of individuals is far likelier of en- 
forcement. By making the exchange hable for the 
acts and insolvencics of its members a powerful blow 
is struck at long-existing evils in Wall street and, to 
a lesser degree, elsewhere. If Governor Sulzer suc- 
ceeds in forcing the passage of a bill that will rem- 
edy the wrongs in the manner suggested he will have 
earned the gratitude not only of his state, but of the 
entire nation, since the transactions of Wall street are 
of much more than local importance. 


QUEST FOR PHILOSOPHER’S STONE 

ECAUSE certain celebrated London scientists 

have announced that they have finally achieved 
the transmutation of elements by artificial means, 
having reached a stage in their investigations whence 
they are able to say it will be possible to transmute 
any element provided sufficient energy can be gene- 
rated for the purpose, we do not look for any sharp 
break in the price of gold. Professor Ramsey, one of 
the foremost scientists of the age, says that the birth 
of the wonderful new atomic transmuter may even 
be able to change lead into the rare metal, but, he 
hastens to add, “the cost would probably be too great 
to make it worth while.” 


This admission carries us back at one leap to Pliny 
who flourished more than eighteen centuries ago. He 
tells us in ais laborious “Natural History” that the 
Emperor Caligula, his contemporary, was the first 
who prepared natural arsenic, in order to make gold 
of it, “but left it off, because the charge exceeded the 
profit.” Pliny may have been right in attributing to 
the Roman Emperor priority of attempt to produce 


gold from orpiment (sulphuret of arsenic), but Egypt | 


is generally regarded as the birthplace of alchemy 
whose three special objects were (1) That of obtain- 
ing an alkahest or universal solyent—the new atom 
which the British scientists think they have discov- 
ered; (2) The ability to transmute all metals into 
gold or silver, especially the former; (3) The obtain- 
ing of an elixir vitae or universal medicine, which 
might cure all diseases and indefinitely prolong hu- 
man life. 


Hermes lrismegistus—the thrice greatest—the Greek 
name of the Egyptian god Thoth, reputed to be the 
author of numerous works on Egypt, is credited with 
founding the alchemist’s art, since whose reputed time 
sages and philosophers of all countries and ages have 
cultivated the science and striven assiduously to pro- 
duce the rarer from the baser metals. Roger Bacon, 
an English monk, forerunner of Ramsay, Collie, 
Smithell, Patterson and other noted living British 
scientists, a profound and original thinker who stud- 
ied and wrote on theology, chemistry and mathema- 
tics in the thirteenth century, was a firm believer in 
the philosopher’s stone and for years sought to do 
what the Egyptians, the Romans, and Arabians had 
tried in vain to perform long before him. He never 
professed to have succeeded in converting the inferior 
metals into gold, but the desire to do so obsessed him 
through life. 


It was Paracelsus, the celebrated German-Swiss 
physician and alchemist (1493-1541) who, holding 
that the elements of compound bodies were salt, sul- 
phur and mercury—representing respectively earth, 
air and water, or a compound—and that all kinds of 
matter were reducible under one or other of these 
four typical forms, sought for the fifth essence of 
creatio1, an element that was common to all four, 
which, 1f found, would prove the irresistible solvent, 














the philosopher’s stone, the universal medicine. Ever 
since Paracelsus’ day the search has continued, not 
only. by deep thinkers like himself, but by visionaries 
of all degrees of extravagance. In Ben Jonson’s time 
the folly had attained such proportions that the cele- 
brated dramatist satirized it in a comedy called “The 
Alchemist,” in which the search for the philosopher’s 
stone was brilliantly lampooned. 

It is the Paracelsian theory, evidently, that Pro- 
fessor Ramsay and his associates are pursuing and on 
which desirable solvent, possibly, they have stumbled, 
It may be that in the wonderful metallic element, 
radium, discovered by M. and Mme. Curie of Paris, 
lies the irresistible force so ardently sought by the 
German-Swiss scientist and whose powerful proper- 
ties Professor Ramsay has been testing with reputed 
remarkable results. He has also experimented with 
x-ray bulbs in an erfort to trace other and less ex- 
pensive source of energy, with interesting develop- 
iments. Possibly, this distinguished savant and his 
fellow workers are, as they affirm, on the brink of a 
wonderful discovery, but so far as transmuting the 
inferior metals ‘nto gold is concerned we imagine 
they are no nearer success than Caius Caesar (Cali- 
gula) attained in the year of our Lord, 41. 


COMPLAINT AS TO COLLEGE CURRICULA 

AVING inquired of the presidents of the princi- 
pal universities what attention they were giving 
in their curricula to the science of aviation, and re- 
celving the information that not one has what he re- 
gards as an “aerotechnical laboratory worthy of the 
name,” while few consider the subject save in its 
fundamentals, the editor of Flying, chagrined almost 
beyond expression, has worked himself into a state of 
mind over the matter. He feels that this is a de- 
partment of human activity which, of all channels of 
life, is not overcrowded, and that great opportunities 

await the college man who adopts it for a career. 
Enthusiasts and faddists are constitutionally in- 
capable of surveying their pet subject from other 
viewpoint than their own. The university is not con- 
ducted, in the last analysis, either by the faculty, the 
advisory board, or the man who furnishes its endow- 
ment. It is controlled by those who send their sons 
to its halls for the specific purpose of acquiring edu- 
cation. Doubtless, there are to be found, in nearly 
every university, a certain number of adventurous 
youths who would be delighted to vary the monotony 
of their studies by experiments in practical aviation, 
but back on the farm, and in the bank, and in the 
store, there are fathers who would not view with 
equanimity such a prospect. Most parents are of the 
opinion that college life, as at present constituted, 
presents sufficient risks to the body, without adding 
aviation. It 1s not long since a Stanford student 
who decided to add flying to his studies, on his own 
account, fell to his death, It is only a few days ago 


_ that a Pomona College youth, his heart strained by 


throwing the hammer, died in a Los Angeles hospital. 
While football, to a certain extent, has been “de- 
naturized,” it still offers accommodations to those 
who think that broken heads and Jimbs are concomi- 
tant features of mental development. 

so the governing body of the universities, the 
parents who supply the students, probably will not 
view with such alarm as does the editor of Flying, 
the tendency to let those who want to study aviation 
do so with the firms which are engaged in the manu- 
facture of aeroplanes. The large and ever increas- 
ing death list, to which additions are made almost 
daily, is not reassuring to those whose chief desire is 
for their children to soar in mind rather than in the 
air. The world will wag along and the new science 
develop naturally by allowing the men who feel im- 
pelled to follow it as a career, to do so as a natural 
selection, and not through the urging and stimula- 
tion of a college course, thrust upon their attention 
when they otherwise would never have considered it. 
We fail to experience the gloomy sensations which 
seem to overcome the editor of Flying in contempla- 
tion of the situation. 


Meanwhile, the Turks continue to be defeated, with 
the fall of Adrianople growing hourly nearer. 











N NEARLY every phase of the modern drama 
| there is to be found the spirit of revolt. In the 

Ibsen drama this takes the form of the rebellion 
of the individual against the will of the community. 
In the plays of Shaw the conventions of society are 
attacked and hypocricies and inconsistencies satir- 
ized. In the Russian drama there is the encroach- 
ment of a new commercial class upon the preroga- 
tives of the disintegrating aristocrats and intellectu- 
als. In many of the most interesting of the modern 
Irish dramas, this revolt is found in the struggle of 
the younger generation against the traditions and 
the domination of the elders of the family—some- 
times for good and sometimes for ill. It is not al- 
ways the prevailing motive of the play, but wherever 
the family life is pictured, there is usually the im- 
pression of unrest, strife, changing ideals, It is to be 
found in Yeats’ “Cathleen ni Houlihan,” in T. C. 
Murray’s “Birthright,” and, in a measure, in Lennox 
Robmson’s “Patriots.” Nowhere, however, is there 


a more striking exposition of this feature of Irish 
life, than in two plays by Padriac Colum and St. 
John G. Erskine, “Thomas Muskerry” and “Mixed 
Marriage.” The former, a sort of modernized Irish 
“King Lear,’ shows the head of a family stripped 
bare by scheming relatives. The latter is a tragedy 
built upon a religious intolerance in which a Pro- 
testant works for peace between the Orange and 
Green factions, but sacrifices the success of the move- 
ment to his own prejudice when this tendency takes 
the form of the betrothal of his son to a Catholic 
girl. 

Padriac Colum is one of the most important of the 
Irish dramatists. He was one of the first to provide 
plays for the National Theater Society, combining 
something of Lady Gregory’s intimacy with the com- 
mon folk with Synge’s clarity and directness. “Tho- 
mas Muskerry” while lacking the compact precision 
of Synge, and losing force through the undue obtru- 
sion of various incidental characters employed to re- 
veal certain characteristics of his principal person- 
ages, is convincingly real, and, incidentally, provides, 
in addition to its main theme, an interesting view of 
that agency for the pauperization of the improvident 
happily unknown in America, the workhouse. 

Muskerry, who is more than sixty years old, 1s 
master of the workhouse. He has devoted thirty 
years to the task of making this particular imstitu- 
tion a model in its class. “I have made this place as 
fit for me as the nest for the wren,” is his favorite 
phrase. He 1s obviously well satisfied with his lot, 
although he is Inoking forward, in a vague way, to 
retiring on a pension soon, and having a little place 
of his own that he has selected already. He is kind 
to the poor inmates of the workhouse, kind to his 
ever grasping daughter and her callous children, and 
his genial soul finds its chief delight in “a nice love 
story.” His daughter, Marianna Crilly, has a pro- 
vision shop, which he has helped build up with the 
patronage of tthe institution, as well as loans of 
money from his own pocket, his son-in-law, Crofton 
Crilly, being a fool in business and a tippler by in- 
clination. Anna and Albert, Marianna’s grown chil- 
dren, come honestly by their selfishness in the form 
of an inheritance from their mother. So Muskerry ts 
entirely surrounded by relatives who regard him 
simply in the nature of a private Benevolent Loan 
Association, to be drawn upon for assistance when- 
ever the family fortunes need mending. 

While Muskerry, at the outset of the play, seems 
to be looking forward to an indefinite continuation 
of his position, until he decides to retire to the cot- 
tage he has in mind, the Crillys have far different 
plans. Anna is soon to marry James Scollard, only 
the formal proposal being lacking, and the amiable 
daughter decides that her father is growing too old 
to continue in his lucrative office, that he should re- 
tire on his pension at once, that Scollard shall be ap- 
pointed his successor, and, in order that no money 
shall pass from her indirect control, that her father 
and his pension shail live at her house. Pruly, a 
comprehensive Goneril-Ragen program. The sole 
apparent difficulty, Muskerry’s consent, is opportunely 
removed by the discovery that he has made an error 
of fifty pounds in his accounts, which it is proposed 
to cover up by young Albert obtaining the position 
of auditor of the books, and by Scollard’s convenient 
friendliness as a relative and beneficiary of the ar- 
rangement. 

Humiliated at the discovery of his own negligence, 
Muskerry resigns, and the plan goes ahead a step. 
One month later it 1s a different Muskerry altogether 
that is seen at the home of his daughter. His self- 
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respect has been undermined and he becomes shift- 
less in his personal habits. There is trouble in the 
Crilly household also. The careless husband has be- 
come lable for a note which he endorsed, and Anna, 
announcing her approaching marriage, demands 
eighty pounds which her mother has held in trust for 
her, and in this demand is backed by the ungrateful 
Scoliard, who is now master of the workhouse. This 
leaves Mrs. Crilly in financial straits, and the storm 
breaks when her father demands from her fifty 
pounds of what she owes him, that he may clear 
himself with the authorities, in the matter of the 
shortage of his accounts which has become common 
gossip, revealed by the defiance of the old master by 
Felix Tournour, an inmate of the workhouse whom 
Muskerry tries to order about. This bit of dialogue 
gives a fair view of the family relationships: 


MUSKERRY. This minute I’ll go down to the 
Guardians and make my complaint. (He notices 
his appearance.) I’m going about all day with my 
boots unlaced. I’m falling into had ways, bad, 
slovenly ways. And my coat needs brushing, too. 
(He takes off his coat and goes to window and 
brushes it.) That’s Myles Gorman going back to 
the workhouse. I couldn’t walk with my head held 
as high as that. In this house I am losing my up- 
rightness. YVll do more than lace my boots and 
brush my coat. Ill go down to the Guardians and 
T’ll pay them back their fifty pounds. (Anna Crilly 
comes in from left with a bowl of soup.) 

ANNA. Here’s your soup, grandpapa. 

MUSKERRY. I can’t take it now, Anna. (He 
puts on his coat.) 

ANNA. Are you going out, grandpapa? 

MUSKERRY. I’m going before the meeting of 
the Board of Guardians. 

ANNA. Are you, grandpapa? 

Muskerry. Yes, Anna, I am. 
them back their fifty pounds. 

ANNA. Sit down, grandpapa, and take your 
soup 

MUSKERRY. No, Anna, I won’t take anything 
until my mind is at rest about the coal. A certain 
person has spoken to me in a way I'll never sub- 
mit to be spoken to again. (Mrs. Grilly comes in.) 

MRS. GRILLY. What has happened to you? 

MUSKERRY. Felix Tournour knows about the 
coal, Marianne. He can disgrace me before the 
world. 

ANNA. And grandpape wants to go before the 
Guardians and pay them back the fifty pounds. 

MRS. CRILLY. Wait until we consult Mr. Scol- 
lard. (Ann goes out.) 

MUSKERRY. No, Marianne. I’m not going to 
be a party to this any longer. I’m going before the 
Guardians, and TH pay them back their fifty 
pounds. 

MRS. CRILLY. Fifty pounds. From what place 
is fifty pounds to come so easily? 

MUSKERRY. Ill ask you to give me the fifty 
pounds, Marianne. 

MRS. CRILLY. I'll do no such thing. Anna is 
getting married, and she claims her fortune. 

MUSKERRY. Anna getting married. This was 
kept from me. And who is Anna getting mar- 
ried to? 

MRS. CRILLY. To James Scollard. 

MUSKERRY. To James Scollard. And so Anna 
is getting married to my successor, James Seollard. 
My successor. How well I knew there was some 
such scheme behind shifting me out of the work- 
house. And Anna Crilly was against me all the 
time. Well, well, well. I’ll remember this. 

MRS. CRILLY. What do you want me to do for 
you? 

MUSKERRY. Give me fifty pounds, 
can pay them off now. 

MRS. CRILLY. Haven’t I told you the way I’m 
straightened for money? 

MUSKERRY. You have still in the bank that 
would save my name, 

MRS. CRILLY. Don’t be unreasonable. 
to provide for my children. 

MUSKERRY. Your children. Yes, you have to 
provide for your children. I provided for them long 
enough. And now you would take my place, my 
honor, and my self-respect, and provide for them 
over again. (He goes out.) 

Muskerry goes hefore the authorities, confesses his 
shortage and his inability to pay and asks that he be 
provided for in the workhouse of which he was so 
recently the master, pending a settlement in a lump 
sum of his pension, less his debt. So he is given a 


I’m going to pay 


so that I 


TI have 


kind of private ward, and for a month lives among 


the paupers rather than his daughter, and at last his 
pension arrangements are completed and he is pre- 
pared, a fine May day, to go to the little cottage he 
has had made ready. He has even sent for a clean 
shirt that he may have a good appear ance going back 
into the world, when his daughter arrives and insists 
that he go to her house again, if onlv for a few days, 
on the ground that her business is in a bad way, and 
if it is known that he has turned against her it will 
spell ruin, following her other financial reverses. 
Muskerry cannot forgive the various wrongs how- 
ever, and when he insists on going to his cottage 
Marianna induces Scollard, upon the pretext that 











Muskerry has not nad an official release from the 
medical officer, to refuse the old man his freedom 
until the physician’s next visit, which is two days 
distant. Meanwhile, the enmity of Tournour, who is 
a petty official of the workhouse as well as inmate, 
has resulted in Muskerry being ousted from his pri- 
vate ward, and he 1s obliged to hie upon a common 
cot among the paupers—a cot which has just been 
vacated by a blind man who is going out “to walk 
the road with his pipes.” This last bitter disappoint- 
ment 1s too much, and Muskerry dies from an apo- 
pleptic stroke. 


In this play the conflict in the family is that of an 
old and weak man, unfit for any struggle, with forces 
which he does not even know to exist until they 
strike him tnexpectedly. It is less of a battle than 
a slow murder. In “Mixed Marriage” the combat is 
in the open, both sides march under flying banners, 
and there are real principles at stake instead of the 
mere scheming over money matters. The tragedy of 
“Thomas Muskerry” is sordid and mean. At no time 
does any one of the characters, except perhaps the 
sturdy old blind piper, rise out of the grip of cir- 
cumstance—they are all groveling, uninspired. Not 
so with Erskine’s drama of religious feud. Industry 
may be wrecked, homes go to smash, blood be shed— 
these people do not possess their impulses and mo- 
tives, but are possessed by them. I believe there is 
no other Irish play which will be so readily under- 
stood and appreciated by the general world as this, 
for it shows something of that belligerent spirit 
which is usually accepted as the dominant character- 
istic of the Celtic race. Erskine’s characters are far 
different from Synge’s visionary peasants of the west, 
Lady Gregory’s good natured blunderers whose very 
quarrels are touched with humor, and Lennox’s and 
Colum’s somewhat decadent townsfolk. They are 
men and women who have a definite viewpoint “out- 
side of self, enduring as the poles,” and, whether or 
not one agrees with “their theories of life, he cannot 
but feel that they are of heroic stuff, and there is 
a thrill in their lives that is lacking in much of the 
Irish drama. In other words, it is a departure from 
the atmospheric literature in favor of action, vivid 
and purposeful. 

Such being its characteristics, “Mixed Marriage” 
is, logically enough, a simple play, the entire story of 
which can be told in a few sentences. John Rainey 
is a bigoted Orangeman. His son, Hugh, loves a 
Catholic girl, Nora Murray. There is a general strike 
in the city, in which the Protestant population is 
predominant. An attempt is made to convince the 
workmen that they are being misled by Catholic 
agitators, and so work up a religious feud which will 
divide the men and render the strike ineffectual. 
Rainey is respected and has considerable influence, 
and the workmen convince him that if he wil] bury 
his prejudices for the time and appear on the same 
platform with a Catholic speaker, harmony can be 
maintained. He agrees to do so, but at the last mo- 
ment, discovering that Hugh and Nora have decided 
to defy him and marry, tie refuses. In the rioting 
which follows, the girl is killed by a stray shot as 
she rushes from the Rainey house in a vain effort to 
stop a street battle for which she realizes she is 
partly to blame. The turning point of the play comes 
with the effort of Michael O’Hara, a Catholic who is 
trying to restore peace between the factions, to per- 
stiade Nora and Hugh to give each other up, in order 
that Rainey may he persuaded to use hts influence to 
counteract that of the agitator who has been import- 
ed by the employers to stir up religious dissensions: 


MICHAEL. Man, there’s no time to be lost. Will 
ye go til the Or’nge Hall the night, an’ spake agin 
Hart if they agree not til marry one another? 

RAINEY. How’ll A know they’ll kape their 
word ? 

MICHAEL. Ye’ll have til trust them. 

RAINEY, An’ if they betray me? 

MICHAEL. Ye’ll have til lave them til God. 
Sure, treachery be anny wan else is no rayson fur 
treachery be you. 

HUGH. Ye needn’ bother yerself, we'll not agree 
til that. 

MICHAEL. It’s not you A’m goin’ til ask. Nora, 
ye know what this means, don’t ye? Ye know 
what we're workin’ fur? 

NORA. Ay. 

MICHAEL. It’s a bigger thing nor you are, 
issen it? Ye know it is, for all ye won’t answer. 
It’s Irelan’ agin you. Irelan’ ’s a bigger thing nor 
you an’ Hugh an’ me an’ all o’ us rowled the- 
either. 

NORA. I don’t belave it. A’m in the wurl’ t’ be 
happy, an’ A’ll be happy wi’ him. 

MICHAEL. What’!l] yer happiness be til ve, if it 
means the destruction o’ a nation? 

NORA. A don’t care. 

RAINEY. Have ye no thought fur others? 

NORA. No, A haven’t. On’y fur him an’ me. 

HUGH. Ye’ve no thought yerself fur anythin’ 
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but yer blin’ superstitions an’ yer bigotry. You're 
a man til talk about sacrifice, whin yed destroy 
irelan’ fur yer damned bigotry. 

MICHAEL. Don’t be talkin’ like that. 
his faith. He can’t go back on his faith. 

HUGH. I can’t go back on Nora. 

MICHAEL. Will ye give him up, Nora. It’s no 
good talkin’ t’ him. He’s demented wi’ love. 

NORA. No, A won’t give him up. A need him, 
A. need him. 

MICHABL. 
need? 

MRS. RAINEY. Man, Michael, when yer as ould 
as A am, ye’ll know that yer own need is the 
wurl’s need. It’s love that Nora an’ Hugh need, an’ 
it’s love the wurl’ needs. Ye’re wrong til be sug- 
gestin’ partin’ til them. Can’t ye see, they’re doin’ 
the very thing ye want Irelan’ t’ do. It’s Cathlik 
an’ Prodesan joinin’ han’s thegither. It’s quare ye 
shud be wantin’ til separate them. - 

MICHAEL. It’s accause a want a bigger joinin’ 
o han’s. It’s not enough fur @ man an’ @ womman 
til join han’s. A want til see the whole wurl’ at 
peace. 

MRS. RAINEY. Ye’ll on’y git that be men an’ 
weemen bein’ at peace. Him an’ her, Mickie, are 
bigger than the wurl,’ if ye on’y knew it. That 
man o’ mine can’t see fardher nor churches an’ 
Ornge Lodges, an’ all the time there’s men an’ 
weemen stan’in about, waitin’ fur somehin’ til 
bring them thegither. 


Much of the new Irish drama is purely national in 
character for it was this awakening of the race con- 
sciousness which gave birth to the movement which 
has been one of the unique artistic achievements of 
modern times. This drama, however, is more than 
national. Its spirit is universal and its message 1s 
clear wherever men allow themselves to be so blind- 
ed by their personal prejudices that they interpret 
everything only in terms of their own bigotry. 
Rainey could see that religious strife was being cap- 
italized for the overthrow of the interests which he 
had at heart, until that strife touched his own home, 
and then he saw red. There is deep philosophy in 
Mrs. Rainey’s remark in reply to her younger son, 
who said he was going to Glasgow, where “they 
don’t make a lot of damned fools o’ themselves about 
religion,” to which the mother replies, “Aw, but 
mebbe they have their own way o’ bein’ foolish! Ye 
niver know.” 

(“Thomas Muskerry,” by Padriac Colum. “Mixed 
Marriage,” by John G. Ervine. Munsel & Co., Dub- 
lin.) 

(Next week—“Anathema,” by Andreyev. ) 

SS re eee 
FRANCE AWAKENING TO HER FOLLIES 


Sure, it’s 


What’s your need til the wurl’s 


entirely out since the war of ’71, has been again 
brought into prominence by a play which has 
recently begun a successful run at the Theatre Re- 


| Pasa old Alsatian quarrel, which has never died 


jane, the title of which is “Alsace.” The story of 
this play is somewhat as follows: The German fam- 
ily, Schwartz, and the French-Alsatian family, Hon- 
neck, are on intimate terms. The family Schwartz 
shows the family Honneck many kindnesses, and 
when the sister of Madame Honneck, Jeanne Or- 
bay, comes from Paris to pay a visit to her family 
it is the Schwartz family, and especially the young 
Captain Karl Schwartz, which shows her the great- 
est attention. Madame Orbay cares little for all this 
attention. She has been called home suddenly by her 
sister who is disturbed by the actions of Madame 
Orbay’s son, Jacques, who lives with the Honnecks. 
Jacques has remained in Alsace to manage the bus- 
mess of the family. In order to-do this he has, of 
course, been forced to serve his time in the German 
army. He is, in fact, at heart French, but in all other 
things German. And he ends by falling in love with 
the beautiful daughter of the Schwartz family, 
Gretchen. It is this which troubles the Honneck 
family and leads them to send in haste for his 
mother. 

But what can patriotism, or even the most patriotic 
of mothers, do against the love of a bov and a girl? 
Nothing; and in the second act we see this young 
pair, the French boy and the German girl, married — 
happily married for the nonce, and the foolish 
French hoy tries to make his German wife really 
French by translating her name, Gretchen, into the 
French, Marguerite. There is a meeting of German 
and French Alsatians,—as there must frequently be, 
of course—at the home of Schwartz, and the Ger- 
mans, as they are wont to do, boast of their father- 
land and speak of the excuses which France will be 
forced to make them for a small frontier transgres- 
sion or insult. And Gretchen, being wholly Ger- 
maan, is filled with pride of her great people, and 
especially for her young cousin Captain Karl. Her 
husband, the poor French Jacques, suffers constant 
annoyance and irritation. His patriotic French 
mother and his German wife have a bitter quarrel 
and, with the constantly increasing talk of a general 
call to arms. the situation gradually becomes unbear- 
able. The Cousin Karl reminds Jacques that, in 
spite of his French sentiment, he will have to resume 
his place in the German infantry. Jacques, it will be 
remembered, in order to’ remain in the now German 
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Alsace, has served his time in the German army. He 
is now a reserve and, in case of war, will be called 
out. And it 1s a very different thing to serve your 
time in the army as a mere matter of form, and to 
go out to fight against the country which you still 
consider your own. Jacques, who is jealous of Karl, 
takes offense at this suggestion and these two cousins 
by marriage quarrel. 
* * x 

At the opening of the next act war is on the point 
of being declared. Jacques knows that his mother 
expects him to desert from the German army to take 
his place in the ranks of the French. Gretchen, on 
the other hand, is determined that her husband shall 
remain German. She succeeds in overcoming his re- 
sistance and he starts out with the German army. 
But he is brought back a few moments later, bleed- 
ing, desperately wounded, not in battle, for the war has 
not yet begun, but by his fellow soldiers. At their 
insults to the French flag,—his flag—his patriotism 
has awakened. He has cried “Vive la France!” And 
his companions have cut him down. His country has 
reclaimed its son. 


This is a very good play, thoroughly well con- 
structed and thrilling from beginning to end. One 1s 
almost convinced for a time that it is all true. And, 
in fact, one cannot deny that such things might hap- 
pen in case of war. But it gives a completely false 
impression of the actual state of feeling in Alsace, 
and it 1s probably intended to give this false impres- 
sion. I say this simply because I do not for a mo- 
ment believe that any author capable of writing such 
a good play could deceive himself, even wilfully, 
even though he be French to the backbone, to such 
an extent. Just take the facts of the matter as they 
stand. Here is a family which this author presents 
to us under the name of Honneck. He no doubt got 
that name in Alsace, and, like nearly all Alsatian 
names, it is really German. Honneck is simply a per- 
version of a common German name: Hohenecke. 

In Alsace these families whose ancestors were all 
Germans-have nearly all, especially the younger gen- 
eration, become thoroughly German. Of course, if 
one 1s to do detective duty in this country one must 
be, first of all, neither French nor German. For many 
of these people will talk French to the French and 
German to the Germans, and give the impression that 
they- belong to each country in turn. But for the rest 
of us it is perfectly evident that they are now really 
Germans, They are thankful to Germany for giving 
them laws that are really useful. Cross the frontier 
at any Alsatian point and you will, even at the rail- 
road station itself, be aware of the difference between 
squalor and poverty on the French side and rural 
wealth on the German side. It is most striking, so 
striking, in fact, that the French papers themselves 
have spoken of it and urged the French people, at 
least along the frontier, to be a little more careful of 
appearances at least if nothing else, 

Not only this, but the thing has become so obvious 
even in the moving picture films that the French 
press has taken it up and tried to have the German 
films suppressed. I saw something of the kind the 
other day: two films, one immediately after the 
other, which might have been well named “Under 
French Rule,” “and “Under German Rule.” Of 
course, they were not so named, but that was the 
impression. And some of the organs of the Royalist 
party have made capital out of these things and 
claimed that it is not the difference between Ger- 
man and French, but between kingdom and republic, 
And this is a point of interest. I often ask myself 
the question: Are these people fit, yet, to rule them- 
selves? Will it not take a hundred years or more to 
educate them to that point? They remind me a good 
deal of a domestic animal turned suddenly out to 
pick up its own living, or of a child brought up in a 
convent suddenly freed from all restraint. It seems 
to me that this “liberté, egalité et fraternite” of 
which they talk so much has gone completely to 
their heads. They are so afraid of having a dictator 
that they prefer to have no government at all. 

x Ok Ox 


Ts it any wonder then that the Alsatians are really 
congratulating themselves for the most part on being 
Germans, on belonging to the coming race? Just 
think for a moment of the attitude of the French to- 
ward their own government. Their respect for it be- 
gan (or ended) in their attitude toward their presi- 
dent. We have always been led to believe that a pres- 
ident of France had about as little real power as the 
vice-president of the United States. This, however, 
is not the case at all. By the French constitution 
the president over here has just about as much power 
as has our President. But he has never been allowed 
to use it. He has always been a mere figure-head. 
The royalist papers, when Poincaré was elected last 
week, were perfectly jubilant. They as much as said 
that a coup might soon be expected; that a real mas- 
ter was in the chair and that a still greater master 
would soon take his place. 

What if they were right? Would it be good or 
had? This country is steadily going down hill. The 
French people know that perfectly well and the best 
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of them are striving by every known means to arrest 
this fall. Only yesterday a new book was published 
under the title of “The Miracle of Youth,”’—‘“‘The 
Reawakening of the Sentiment of Nationalism.” So- 
cieties have been formed all over France for the re- 
generation of the people by athletic sports. Boxing, 
football, racing of all sorts is encouraged. Walking 
clubs are being formed, golf clubs are springing up 
everywhere, tennis is played even in the city parks, 
etc., etc. And there are people who think that this 
will mean a real regeneration. But, unfortunately, 
those who are mentally capable of guiding this en- 
deavor are simply wrapped in envy of other coun- 
tries and hatred especially of Germany. This book of 
which I just spoke, “The Miracle of Youth,’ seems 
to me to be chiefly a defence of silly patriotism and 
a desire to instil into the young men of France a 
further hatred of Germany and particularly the de- 
sire to reconquer Alsace-Lorraine. In Alsace there 
are two powerful French societies which are con- 
Stantly using their influence in France to encourage 
this hatred of everything German. I say “in France” 
advisedly, for, so far as I can Jearn, their influence ty 
constantly declining in Alsace. The German govern- 
ment wisely leaves them pretty much alone and sim- 
ply works toward the general raising of Alsatian 
prosperity. And prosperitv goes a long way toward 
making contentment. 
x Ok OX 

But, although one may criticise France and every- 
thing French, it is only fair and just to add that 
France is certainly just now in a period of change. 
There ts, I really believe, a reawakening. How far it 
will go and whence it will lead no one at present can 
say. For that one must wait. Athletics will surely 
have their effect if the men can be induced to train. 
There is little of that here now and there is little of 
the real sporting spirit. They cannot accept a defeat, 
especially at the hands of strangers, and there have 
been frequent disgraceful free fights in connection 
with sporting events. There,is another thing which 
is having a tremendous effect. I refer to the power 
of French juries and their constant tendency to de- 
clare “not guilty” any woman who kills her husband 
because he has a mistress. This is having and will 
continue to have a salutary effect upon the people as 
a whole. Let family life be what it should and the 
earnings of the man go to his family instead of else- 
where, and a long step will be taken in the direction 
of regeneration. 


As for the possibility of that war which is depict- 
ed for us in “Alsace,”—simply because the author 
probably felt that only in that way could the antag- 
onism of German and French be brought out suffi- 
ciently,—that possibility is a long way off, I fully be- 
lieve. France has good reasons for not wishing to 
fight. In spite of all their boastfulness the people 
know that they could not win against Germany. And, 
what ts important, the financiers have just now too 
much to lose and too little to gain through a war. 
One interesting question remains to be spoken of. 
How many mixed marriages like the one shown us in 
this play would such a war destroy? How many 
such marriages are there, all told? Impossible to say. 
probably very few. The same subject has been dealt 
with in just the same way in Victor Marguerite’s 
book “Les Frontieres du Coeur” which deals with a 
German officer, who marries a French girl just pre- 
vious to the war of ’71. Of course, the marriage is ° 
destroyed and ultimate separation brought about by 
the harsh feeling between the conquered and the con- 
querer. 

kk 

Finally, does it not seem passing foolish of these 
French writers constantly to stir up these old, dead 
questions? If you remember all the plays I have de- 
scribed in these letters you will possibly think of two 
or three at least which have either shown the hatred 
of Germany or the contempt for another country, a 
country greater than France. It seems to me a habit 
of these people to look at other countries only to 
criticise, never to learn. And instead of laying stress 
on their own faults and trying to correct them they 
point out the faults of others and pat themselves on 
the back saying: “We are French, therefore we are 
perfect!” There are a few writers who speak of 
these things, who dare to criticise themselves and 
their own people. But these are only a few among 
many, and the effect of their writing is nil, 


One of them, for instance, has investigated the 
“Made in Germany” affair. The French, you will re- . 
member, stated that the Germans were importing in- 
to France inferior German goods. This man, after 
studying the matter, came out with the clear state- 
ment that that was a lie! The German goods were 
actually superior in every way to goods made in 
France and sold at the same or even for a higher 
price. The reason people preferred German goods to 
French goods was simply that they wanted to get 
their money’s worth,—and we all know that patriot- 
ism counts for nothing in daily life against that feel- 
ing. Take another case; that of automobiles. I am 
told, positively, by the manager of one of the largest 
French manufactories, that the French guarantee is 
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worth nothing! The German or American guarantee 
is really effective and any fault of construction will 
be cheerfully and quickly repaired, but the French 
houses will ignore their guarantee and get out of it 
by excuses. A case of this kind recently went 
through the courts here and the manufactory was 
condemned to refund a purchaser’s money after 
nearly two years’ delay. Unbelievable, but true! And 
then the manufacturers wonder why foreign impor- 
tations make such headway here! 

Instead of talking of Alsace, which is surely irre- 
vecably lost, would it not be wiser to talk of trade 
competition, integrity and honesty? 

Patrice ally 30, 101 3 FRANK PATTERSON. 
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FARCES THAT LIVE, AND WHY MANY DIE 

ATEST things are not always best. It is really 
|. surprising at times to note what inferior things 

follow in the train of good ones, especially in 
the theatrical world. Occasionally, I like to go back 
to an early play that has heralded the production of 
a certain class of plays, for it is certain that when a 
flood of plays built around a certain theme, or fol- 
lowing a definite plan of action descends upon us, 
preceding them has come one that has made good, 
that has been a financial success. And it is interest- 
ing to see what it was that caught the public fancy, 
and how it has been perverted. There is always a 
rush of eager ones who think by following the same 
prescription they may come in for a share of the 
profits and that this share may be a little bigger if 
the cake can be made a Nittle richer. They do not 
always realize that a bit too much of this or that 
does not always make for the most appetising mix- 
ture and that it is not always easy to put things to- 
gether in exactly the right proportions—it takes a 
little bit of genius or, at least, aptitude to do that. 
The best of the fine old negro cooks are not able to 
tell how they get their result. “Yer takes a lil’ bit o’ 
this an’ yer takes a lil’ bit o’ that an’ yer uses yer 
jedgment.” But the makers of theatrical mixtures 
seem to have precious little “jedgment” when they 
follow the recipes of others. They usually put in too 
much of the wrong thing. One manager wishing to 
make a mammoth production of a well-known play 
told his stage manager to double the number of 
actors. The twelve apostles figured in one scene and 
the audience was electrified to see twenty-four march 
on. Managers often say “we give the public what it 
wants” and probably they think they do, but more 
frequently they have mistaken what it is the public 
wants. The public laughs at something that 1s the 
least bit suggestive. The producers jump to a con- 
clusion. The public wants something that is not al- 
together nice. They go one better and turn the sug- 
gestion into vulgarity. The play fails and they won- 
der why. “The public liked this last year,” they com- 
plain, “this year it does not. The public is fickle.” 

oe an ” 

But the trouble is the producers have just failed 
to realize the essence of the thing that had caught 
the public fancy. Nowhere is this more apparent than 
in farce. At times, it seems that farces may be writ- 
ten by rule. Take so much of this and so much of 
that and the public will laugh, and so it does ner- 
vouslv, convulsively for two weeks and then the play 
goes into oblivion for a protracted rest. Dry bones 
have taken the place of the spirit that should give it 
the breath of life. Farce upon farce: has been written 
around mistaken identity, and the conventional neces- 
sity for a chaperon to guard the manners and morals 
of a gathering of young people out for a good time. 
But usually the machinery is so difficult to get start- 
ed and the situation so forced that one hears only the 
rattling of the bones. It is the spontaneity of “Char- 
lie’s Aunt” that gives it its hold upon the public. I 
was amused yesterday to see the freshness of its re- 
ception after all the years of tts life. The original 
prank is so exactly what two young college boys 
might do and the resulting complications so naturally 
the outcome of it that like Topsy it just seems to 
grow. Two young men in love with two girls are 
anxious for the opportunity to propose. Charlie’s 
aunt from Brazil telegraphs that she is coming for a 
visit. With a chaperon at hand the problem ts solved. 
The young men invite the girls to lunch with them 
in their rooms. At the last moment the aunt tele- 
graphs that she is not coming. They are at their 
wits’ end what to do when Babs appears dressed in 
his costume for a fancy party. He is going as an 
adorable old lady. In wig and bonnet and soft lace 
fichure he can make a very respectable aunt and the 
girls’ appearance at the psychological moment forces 
the role upon him. Chesney, Charlie’s friend, has 
suggested to his father, Sir Francis Chesney recently 
returned from India, that he has an excellent oppor- 
tunity to recuperate his fallen fortunes by marrying 
the rich aunt from Rrazil and in the excitement” he 
forgets all about it. 

* 

Comes the uncle and guardian of the two girls 
irate at finding them in the rooms of the two young 
men. He is terribly excited, but when he realizes 
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that the respectable looking woman with the strange 
manners hailing from Brazil “where the nuts grow’ 
is the rich Dona Lucia he sees an opportunity for his 
financial rehabilitation. So the two old men become 
rivals for the hand of Babs, and the two young men 
anxious to see their best girls alone find themselves 
thwarted by the interest the girls feel in the old aunt. 
Their scapegrace friend encourages their attentions 
to protect himself from the two old fortune seekers. 
But the tables are turned when the real Dona Lucia 
appears with the girl that Babs is in love with and 
he has no opportunity to disclose his identity. There 
is a merry chase, good-natured, clean and fresh, end- 
ing in the discomfiture of the old guardian. Sir 
Francis has been haughtily refused by Babs, but find- 
ing tHat the real Donia Lucia is an old-time sweet- 
heart from whom he was parted when he went to. 
India he consoles himself. They renew their old af- 
fectidn and become engaged, and as he does not 
know her identity. she has the satisfaction of know- 
ing that she is chosen for herself alone. Babs sub- 
mits to the guardian’s attentions until he extracts 
from him in writing his permission for his ward and 
nieces to marry. According to her father’s will she 
will have no right to her money if she marries with- 
out his consent. And when the company is gathered 
together to hear the news of their engagement Babs 
suddenly walks in clothed in his own garments very 
charming and very handsome, inquiring if he can 
be sued for breach of promise and waiving in his 
hand the written consent for the marriage of the two 
friends which being addressed to Dona Lucia is now 
claimed by the lady of that name and put beyond the 
reach of the old sinner who wants to rescind his 
promise on the plea that it was secured from him on 
false pretenses. Now Babs can turn to his own affairs 
and claim the young woman of his choice. Every- 
body is engaged and everybody is happy. The in- 
gredients are here which have been used so often 
and often so ineffectively, but like the hat from Paris 
they “have come together natural” and that makes 
all the difference. ANNE PAGE. 
New York, Feb. 10, I913. 
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Good Sign of the Times 

It is interesting to note that at the California dis- 
trict convention of the Religious Educational Asso- 
ciation to be held here late next month there wili be 
a free and open non-sectarian discussion of religious 
training in the public schools, participated in by lay- 
men and ministers of all denominations and beliefs. 
It is the first state gathering at which such a topic 
has been featured, hence is unique. The sessions are 
to be open to ministers, educators, parents, and lay- 
men. It has been asserted that the convention is not 
held in the interest of any theory or of any sectarian 
group, the sole purpose is to secure a free and 
thoughtful consideration of the program. Many lead- 
ing lights in educational circles are to speak. Among 
them are Dr. J. F. Miullspaugh, president of the State 
Normal School; Dr. W. W. Guth, president of the 
College of the Pacific, San Jose; W. H. Housh, prin- 
cipal of the Los Angeles high school; H. P. Rey- 
nolds, principal of the Pomona high school; Bishop 
E. H. Hughes; C. E. Rugh, associate professor of ed- 
ucation at the State University; Rev. I. Myers, Los 
Angeles; Dr. Thomas Newlin, president of Whittier 
College; Mark Keppel, county superintendent of 
schools; J. H. Francis, city superintendent of schools; 
Judge Wilbur and Dr. William. Horace Day, pastor 
of the First Congregational Church. 

a 
Practical Philanthropy This 


Paternalism of the right sort is exhibited in the 
move of the University of California in sending out 
a train bearing a number of citrus experts to tell the 
orange growers of Southern California how to repair 
the damage to their trees done by the recent frost. 
The train will make its last stop at Santa Ana next 
Tuesday after covering . practically every town of 
importance in the citrus belt. The growers are well- 
advised in regard to pruning of injured trees, irri- 
gation, fertilization, and cultivation. The leaders in 
the expedition have been Dean Hunt of the college 
of agriculture; H. J. Webber, director of the citrus 
experiment station, and G. Harold Powell, manager 
of the California Fruit Growers Exchange. Day ses- 
sions have been held at the railway stations along the 
Sauthern Pacific, and in the evenings at various halls. 
It is a philanthropic expedition. 


Conundrum for Commission 


An important point in civil law is now resting 
with the state railroad commission, and it falls to 
Commissioner E. O. Edgerton to make the decision. 
The question is as to whether the Angels’ Flight is 
a railroad or an elevator. Attorney Young, repre- 
senting the Funding Company of California which 
is attempting to purchase the property from Col. J. 
W. Eddy and issue $60,000 worth of bonds to double 
track it. pointed out that while the line is operated 
under a railway franchise it 1s also under supervision 
of the city’s elevator inspector. 
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Bob Marsh’s Jamaica Tract Flyer 


Much as [ hesitate to offer a correction to any- 
thing that my friend “Bob” Burdette utters as gos- 
pel truth I am authorized to state that the brilliant 
and witty Pasadenan was in error in asserting that 
Bob Marsh, the recently returned Panama scout, had 
laid out a tract of 600 acres on the banks of the 
canal which slid off into the Big Ditch just as he had 
the blue prints of the subdivision accepted by Col. 
Goethals. It was in Jamaica, not Panama, that Rob- 
ert essayed this little flyer to pay expenses and I 
have every reason to know that the exclusive “Ja- 
maica Ginger Flats” went off like hot cakes. A lot 
was thrown in with every guess of the day’s run of 
the homeward steamer, the 5o-cent bonus on each 
pool amply reimbursing the canny realty dealer for 
his blueprint outlay. I believe several hundred pas- 
sengers are now owners of from a dozen to twenty 
lots each in Jamaica Ginger Flats, and as for Robert 
he returns home in superb spirits and pocket, with 
Mrs. Marsh equally restored to health by this, in 
every way, successful outing. 


From a la Carte to Indigestion 


Unless the grave and reverend seigneurs forming 
the directorate of the California Club hasten to re- 
vise the plan of supplying dollar and a half luncheons 
for seventy-five cents I fear that the midday habitues 
will all have contracted chronic indigestion. Wheth- 
er it is a bowl of milk and dry toast or the full 
course, the price is the same, with the result that the 
tendency to overeat is painfully present. I am given 
to understand that the appetites of former anchorites 
have reached Gargantuan proportions and after- 
luncheon exertions are reduced to negligible notice- 
ability. All the arm chairs and davenports are in 
demand and a solemnity as heavy as the young 
housekeeper’s first batch of bread permeates the 
clubrooms. The other evening there was a fire in 
the vicinity of the club and a general alarm was 
sounded. Two fire engines were at the corner of 
Fifth and Hill just as Duffy Schwartz reached the 
sidewalk whither Carl Klokke had dispatched him 
for news. 

“What's the trouble inside?” asked an excited by- 
stander of Duffy, jerking a thumb in the direction 
of the club building and indicating that he supposed 
the alarm had been sent from that point. “What are 
the engines here for?” 

“QO, we rung for them to put out the new menu,” 
returned Duffy, absentmindedly. And yet they say 
that the Teuton stock is devoid of humor. 


Has a Right to Be Chesty 


If Joe Scott is a trifle chestier since the return of 
his wife from a visit to Washington, which con- 
sumed a little more than a month, let it be remem- 
bered that the mother of his interesting family was 
the Juncheon guest of President Taft, and at the 
table he complimented her on Los Angeles and our 
climate, although heaven knows, he received rather 
shabby treatment here the occasion of his last visit. 
Mrs. Scott also visited New York, and one of her 
observations there was that there were more poodle 
dogs than children to any given street. Accompany- 
ing her on the trip were Mr. and Mrs. Martin Cos- 
tello, and Miss Evelyn Costello of this city, and Rev. 
Father McQuaid of San Francisco. 


Rhepsold as a Sad Memory 


Not many of the persons, I am willing to wager, 
who have been sitting in local cafes and in the grill 
rooms of Los Angeles hotels this week have connect- 
ed the name of Rhepsold on the label of their wine 
hottles with the name of Herbert Rhepsold, “the per- 
fumed burglar,” as the daily press dubbed him, who 
died like a dog in the marshes near San Quentin last 
week after escaping the vigilance of the outpost 
euards. Yet it was his father who made the name 
Rhepsold famous in the wine lists, and the unhappy 
boy was given every chance to make good. When the 
lad went wrong it broke his father’s heart. From the 
story of two clam diggers who discovered the body 
it appears that he was catight in the mud in a 
slough after swmming the channel of the bay near 
the prison. He died there in slime up to his hips, 
probably of starvation. They say his life must have 
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ebbed away by inches, while the mounted guards 
searched for him. When found his face was turned 
toward San Francisco and the open sea. His head 
and the upper part of his body were sunk forward 
in despair and exhaustion. He had always been a 
ne’er do well and caused his family much. trouble. 
After serving out his term he would have had a 
large interest in the estate. 


One on the Tailor 

Loungers in club circles are telling one on Gard- 
ner Bradford, editor of the Los Angeles Athletic 
Club Mercury and publicity man for the club. “Brad” 
doesn’t mind the joshing, however, for he thinks he 
has a shade the best of it. It s ems that several 
weeks ago while he was still a member of the 
Times staff he hung a new coat on an electric light 
bulb, with the result that the cloth was scorched so 
thin it was transparent. He wore it, nevertheless, in 
the rain several times, and then sent it to the tailor’s 
to be pressed and cleaned. When it came back the 
burnt spot was found to be neatly reinforced with a 
piece of the same sort of goods, so that it was im- 
possible to distinguish where the electricity had pen- 
etrated. “Brad” was delighted and wondered how 1t 
had happened since there was no extra charge ttem- 
ized for the service. Later, he learned that the 
tailor had quietly disclosed how pleased:he was that 
Bradford hadn’t noticed the spot. He had put in 
several hours trying to conceal] what he supposed was 
the result of his own carelessness, 


Transplanting a Modern Quip 


One of my observing friends calls my attention to 
a phrase employed by an Egyptian character in 
Paul Armstrong’s “Love Story of the Ages” im 
which the astute Paul makes him say “[f you must 
go, be careful,” of which the modern equivalent is 
“If you can’t be good, be careful.” But this rever- 
sion to Ramesian days and lingo is so much easier 
than the projection from Pharaoh’s time to automo- 
biles. Paul Armstrong simply committed a back- 
handed anachronism. 


Betkouski’s Little Blunder 

Councilman Martin Betkouski came near joining 
the “In Bad Club” this week when at a discussion of 
affairs pertaining to the Civil Service Commission he 
stated that Secretary Spalding had been practicing 
law on the city’s time when he was being paid for 
his secretarial duties by the municipality. He said he 
understood Spalding practiced in the police court and 
received fees for his services, which he said should 
have been turned into the city, but no record had 
ever been found concerning them. Spalding when 
called to the carpet laughed at the charge. It was 
a case of mistaken identity. The lawyer Betkouski 
had heard was a younger brother of the secretary. 


More Power Til Ye, Seumas 


Seumas MacManus, the accomplished writer of Hi- 
bernian folklore and story teller, has been the guest 
of many of the schools this week and has been en- 
deavoring by humorous and witty lectures to keep 
alive the Celtic spirit. He is one of many distin- 
guished members of the literati and near-literati who 
have come to California for the winter. 


Had His Fill of the East 

William H. Curley, who changed the Herald into 
a live evening daily when he was sent out from 'New 
York by William Randolph Hearst, has also changed 
his mind about the East. A few weeks ago he was 
assigned the task of making over the Chicago Amer- 
ican into a paper resembling the Los Angeles Herald, 
and from being eager to get away he is now more than 
anxious to return to Southern California, according 
to John Campbell, his city editor. Curley struck Chi- 
cago at the time of the big blizzard there and when 
the wind was blowing off the lake at a ninety-mile 
pace. He writes he can’t find an overcoat heavy en- 
ough, and that he is counting the hours till he can 
return here. That is the way with all the restless 
Easterners 1n good season. 


Hutton’s Hl-Advised Action 

Former Judge Hutton seems to have an unfortun- 
ate faculty of getting in wrong. His indiscreet action 
in attempting the reinstatement of William J. Dan- 
ford, paroled convict, and disbarred attorney, to the 
right to practice law, was most ill advised. Appar- 
ently, it was one of his last official acts. He doubt- 
less realizes that he made a mistake in not asking 
advice first. The Bar Association has protested the 
action, and appointed a committee to take steps 
to vacate Hutton’s order. President E. W. Britt of 


the Bar Association is highly indignant and says the 
matter will be carried to a higher court if necessary. 
The claim is that Hutton exceeded his power when 
he reinstated Danford, who was disbarred when pos- 
itive proof was submitted that he had accepted fees 
from Catherine Smith for performing legal service 
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in the United States court where he was not entitled 
to practice. Dantord made a dramatic appeal to the 
association not to disbar him again. 


Prove It by Post 


Why anyone should want to drink Postum, I never 
could tell, after a few experiments with the concoc- 
tion. Perhaps its creator, C. W. Post, now in South- 
ern California, can explain. It is natural that he 
should be an interesting character to the ad men of 
this or any other city, however, since he is accounted 
one of the largest advertisers in the world. Last 
year, they tell me, his advertising appropriation was 
more than a million dollars, Immediately after his 
arriyal here he paid his respects to the legislative 
freak bills at Sacramento. He was the guest of honor 
and principal speaker at the Ad Club’s regular meet- 
ing at the Westminster Tuesday. 


Family Circle Is Complete 


President Elder of the Los Angeles Investment 
Company has all his financial brain children gathered 
about him in one home now, for this week the Globe 
Savings Bank, an auxiliary institution of the In- 
vestment company, moved into its new quarters in 
the fine new building at Eighth and Broadway, which 
are said to take rank with the handsomest hanking 
rooms on the Pacific Coast. The company proper 
moved in last December and was presently followed 
by Ernest Ingold and his La Planada corporation. 
The Globe has been the last to transfer there to com- 
plete the family circle. 


Herman Frank for Mayor 


Reiteration this week of the statement that he 
would never again be candidate for public office by 
Mayor Alexander has once more started speculation 
in local political circles as to his probable successor. 
There is certain to be.a number of candidates in 
the field, and I am inclined to believe it will prove 
a close contest. The Earl interests announced their 
intention of supporting “Bill” Mulholland, but the 
name of Herman W. Frank, who for many years 
has been prominent in public circles, is receiving 
most favorable consideration. Martin Betkouski, | 
understand, has intimated that he might be coaxed, 
and Dr. A. D. Houghton would not object to re- 
ceiving the Socialistic support. 


Waiters Form a Syndicate 


Evidently, there is one class that welcomes the 
advance in the price of living, and it comprises the 
affable waiters, for along with the increase in prices 
on the menu comes an additional tip since etiquette 
decrees that the waiters’ due is one tenth of the 
amount of your check. In Los Angeles the tribe 
seem to be especially prosperous, for this week I heard 
of a syndicate of waiters having been formed in a 
iocal cafe to go into the real estate investment busi- 
ness. The ten men propose to incorporate under 
state laws, each member contributing $50. This will 
make an initial fund of $500 which will be invested 
as a first payment on acreage near the city. An as- 
sessment of $12 a month will be levied which will 
be paid on the land, with a small margin leit over 
that will be used for a sinking fund with which 
to aid members of the corporation who through ill- 
ness or enforced idleness are unable to meet their 
monthly levy. I wonder how often it is the case that 
the man who gives the tip to the waiter needs the 
silver piece much worse than the recipient. 


Mrs. Foster’s Good Work 


Many persons who were imbued with the idea that 
the motion picture censoring commission was merely 
an honorary body used by the mayor for rewarding 
favorites were cured of that belief Tuesday when 
Mrs. E. K. Foster and her lieutenants descended 
upon a local movie playhouse and demanded that the 
management take off a film production of “The Girl 
from Maxim,” the comedy which was barred from 
more than one playhouse in the country. A member 
of the commission seeing the film at the local play- 
house Monday afternoon decided it was too sala- 
cious and asked that it be shown before the commis- 
sion. This was done Tuesday morning, with the 
result that the management of the house in ques- 
tion was obligated to substitute another feature pic- 
ture for the remainder of the week. This, I believe, 
is, perhaps, the first time that a picture has been 
barred because of its pornographic or suggestive de- 
tails; the usual complaint is because of their blood- 
and-thunder tendencies. 


Still They Come 


_ ‘Two more Stanford University men have recently 
jomed the journalistic contingent of the city. They 
are Gordon Gassoway, who graduated at Christmas 
from the cardinal institution in the department of 
journalism, who is installed as educational editor of 
the Tribune, and Robert Finch, a non-graduate who 
left college to assume the federal run for the Ex- 





press. Gassoway worked last summer on the Eve- 
ning Herald, and Finch has been in harness here 
before having covered police for the Far! twilight 
sheet at various times. Which reminds me that next 
Tuesday evening at the Hollenbeck Los Angeles 
members of the class of rot of Stanford are to 
gather for an informal dinner party. These class re- 
unions are held once every so often by the graduates 
and are pleasantly successful in bringing together the 
too easily diverging paths of the alumni. Harold 
Ferguson, who is practicing law in this city, 1s m 
charge of the affair. 


All Things Come to Him Who Waits 

After consulting ,with local Salt Lake officials re- 
garding the new line over Cajon pass former Sen- 
ator Clark left Tuesday evening for Butte, Montana. 
The improvement under discussion will demand the 
expenditure of $5,000,000. It was first recommended 
four years ago but the surveys were only begun this 
year. It has been announced this week that a special 
meeting of the Salt Lake directorate will be called 
early in the summer to take final action concerning 
the new line. The proposed improvement will give 
the Salt Lake its own rails from Colton to Daggett 
where it is at present using those of the Santa Fe 
and Southern Pacific. 


Disciplining the Blue Coats 


Long ago the police commission placed the ban 
on free drinks at the corner saloon for the officer on 
his beat, and later it decided that restaurants where 
drinks were served could not hand the peace guard- 
ian so much as a ham sandwich because it savored 
of a bribe, but the limit was reached this week when 
a ruling was adopted forbidding blue coats from 
accepting the courtesy of a motion picture house 
manager who invites the officer to come in and view 
a five cent exhibition of films. The principle pervad- 
ing is eminently right, however. 


Not Judgment Proof Yet 


Evidently, Nat Goodwin’s many law suits are not 
entirely emptying his pockets for only this week it 
was announced that the comedian participated in one 
of the largest realty deals of the year at Santa Mon- 
ica when in conjunction with D. A. Hamburger and 
S. Nordlinger of this city he acquired 435 feet of 
ocean frontage in the San Vincente Terrace. The 
land lies north of Fremont avenue and west of the 
broad promenade. The price of the property was 
$80,000 and Nat’s share was more than $25,000 I am 
told. However, he will regain this little item for his 
acting of Fagin in “Oliver Twist” at the Morosco 
next week. 


Woman Would Be Receiver 

Frank Buren, who as register of the United States 
land office, has given the federal government most 
efficient service here may possibly be succeeded by a 
woman if Dr. Mary J. Helm of Long Beach is recog- 
nized in her quest. Rumors along the Rialto are to 
the effect that there will be a change in both the reg- 
ister’s and receiver’s offices. Their successors will 
have to step lively to measure up with the present 
faithful officials, Messrs. Buren and Robinson. 


Features of Center Entrance Cars 


Despite the condemnation of the public utilities 
board the center entrance car seems about to invade 
Los Angeles. One hundred and fifty of the new type 
of car have been ordered by the Los Angeles Rail- 
way Company at a total cost of approximately $500,- 
ooo. Delivery is to begin next October, and, mean- 
time, 295 of the present cars will be converted to 
center shots. Among the features which have tended 
to its adoption are a mirror placed at such an angle 
that the motorman gets a survey of all passengers 
alighting and boarding behind him, a slight sloping 
of the floor toward the ends, which causes the pas- 
sengers to move that way thus keeptng clear the 
entrances, and lower car steps. One of this variety 
of cars is to be turned out by the loca! shops each 
day. 


Even the “Newsies” Realize It 


There is a story going the rounds in theatrical 
circles concerning Oliver Morosco, Jocal theatrical 
magnate, and if true it smites at Messrs. John Hi. 
Blackwood and J. Sefus Barnes. It seems that 
Morosco was standing by the Burbank theater the 
other evening when a smal] “newsie” passed by yell- 
ing “Extra! Extra! War declared!” together with 
various other thrilling morsels. The manager-pro- 
ducer bought a paper and was disgusted to find in 
it none of the journalistic specialties hawked by the 
youngster. Calling the lad to him Oliver said, with 
impressive unction, “Aren’t you ashamed to tell lies 
like that? Do you know what will happen to little 
boys like you who tell such whoppers, when they 
grow up?” “Sure,” the boy replied, “they get to be 
press agents for the Morosco tee-ayters.” 








By W. Francis Gates 


Tomorrow, there is to be an unusual- | 


lv interesting program given by the 
People’s Orchestra at the Auditorium. 
In view of the large public interest 
taken in these programs, the following 
concerning certain of the numbers and 
their composers may be of interest. 
The Gluck overture to “Iphigenie en 
Aulis’” comes first. Gluck was a contem- 
porary of Haydn and made much more 
stir in the world in his life than did 
Haydn. While Haydn was safely tuck- 
ed away on a Prince’s estate, compos- 
ing and leading the princély orchestra, 
Gluck was in the midst of the fashion- 
able world of Paris, with an empress 
for a patron and with dukes and duch- 
esses to do him honor. But how much 
does the world of today know of Gluck 
or his music. Even though popular, 
Gluck was a reformer. And reformers 
generally are not popular. Gluck re- 
belied at the operatic formula of his 
day and by the consistent beauty of 
his greater works paved the way for 
the operas of Weber, Rossini and even 
Waener. “Iphigenie en Aulis’” was his 
first great success. His idea, in his 
own words, was “to restrict music to 


greater expression to the words, with- 


tation.” The last few words might be 


heeded by modern composers. The op- | , 
y 4 a} the celebrated old Santa Barbara mis- 


era was produced in Paris in 1773 
through the influence of his pupil, 
Marie Antoinette. The competing com- 
poser in Paris was an Italian, Piccini, 
and strife between their respective fol- 
lowers ran very high and in many 
cases was productive of laughable but 
at that time serious, consequences. 
* * 

“Onawa, Awake,” from Coleridge- 
Taylor’s “Hiawatha” is to be sung by 
Mr. Haydn Jones. Coleridge-Taylor is 
only recently deceased—another name 
to be added to those who have suc- 
cumbed in the “fatal thirties.” He was 
born in London, his father a full- 
blooded African physician, his mother 
an English woman. When 18, he won 
a scholarship in the Roval College of 
Musie and after that produced a stream 
of instrumental and vocal compositions 
which placed him at the head of the 
musicians of his race. His “Hiawatha” 
work is in three sections—‘Hiawatha’s 
Wedding Feast,” “The Death of Minne- 
haha” and “Hiawatha’s Departure.” 
The first of these cantatas for chorus, 
orchestra and soloists is regarded as his 
best. For years he was instructor in 
violin, in an English conservatory. He 
had a rich fund of melody as well as a 
well digested knowledge of orchestra- 
tion and modern harmonic treatment, 
as the above “Wedding Feast” shows. 
The pity of it is that aid is now being 
solicited for his indigent family. 


Then comes Massenet’s “Scenes Pic- 
turesque.”’ Massenet was another of 
the great composers who passed away 
in 1912. In his youth Massenet was 
prohibited the Paris Conservatory as 
not having sufficient talent to warrant 
the study of music; later he became 
professor of composition in that school. 
In his early career his poverty. drove 
him to play in a small cafe, which pov- 
erty he wisely dispelled by marrying a 
woman of considerable wealth—an ex- 
emple which too many musicians over- 
look. Massenet was one of the leaders 
of the modern French school of compo- 
sition. Thouch his works were affected 
by those of Wagner. he never lost 
sight of the idea of charming his aud- 
itor. 











His music is full of passionate | 
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warmth, of sensuous melody, of highly 


colored harmony. He is the logical 
successor of Gourod, as his several op- 
eras prove. While, in the field of purely 
orchestral music he may not be the 


'equal of St. Saens, his works never- 


theless are full of charm and the 

“Scenes Picturesque,” 

the first concert of this popular series, 

are delightful sketches inspired by 
rural life in France.” 
* k 2% 

As Victor Herbert’s opera, “Natoma,” 

will be given here in three weeks, it is 


especially pleasing to get a hint of its | 


beauties in an advance performance of 
the Prelude to Act Three. Victor Her- 
bert has best been Known as an opera 
conductor and composer of light op- 
eras, such as “The Serenade,” “The 
Babes in Toyland,’ and ‘Mlle. Mo- 
diste.” 
reputation has been much enhanced by 
his latest opera, “Natoma.” This work 
was first heard in Philadelphia, Janu- 
ary 25, 1911. It has a peculiar appeal 
to Southern California, for its scene is 


‘laid in Santa Barbara, about 1820. The 
‘libretto is in 
' Redding of San Francisco. 
: : ar +s | “Gir a loes 
its true object, aiding poetry by giving | “Gitl of the Golden West, one @ 
: ee ae _not have to listen to California put Into 
out interpreting the plot or weakening | Italian. The first act of eS 


the impression by needless instrumen- | 0" the island of Santa Cruz, the second 


'on the public square of Santa Barbara, | 


English, by Joseph D. 


Unlike the 


on fiesta day, and the third is laid at 


sion. Natoma, the Indian maid, has 
killed her mistress’ lover and seeks 
refuge in the Mission. where the priests 
shield her and she takes the veil. This 
prelude to the last act is full of or- 
chestral color and of the dignity fitting 
to the setting of the act. 

Luigi Mancinelli is known in the 
country as a former conductor of the 
Metropolitan opera, New York. In his 
younger days he was a violincellist of 
ability and later’ has written several 
orchestral works. The Andante here 
programmed is from the incidental mu- 
sic of Pietro Cossa’s tragedy “Cleopa- 
tra.” There are six movements in the 
set, of which this Andante is for 
strings and harp. Mancinelli has made 


a success in larger forms, notably his | 


opera, “Hero and Leander,” and this 


short movement will give a hint of the | 
melodic character of his compositions. | 


ci * * 


Closing the program is Glazounoff’s 
“Carnival Overture.” Born in 1865, this | 
composer belongs to the “new Russian” — 
school. With possibly one exception he | 


is the greatest living Russian com- 
poser. This school is noted for its rich, 
oriental tone eoloring, its daring har- 
monies and its luscious melodies. Gla- 
zounoff, aS early as 18 years of age, ap- 
peared in public, conducting a sym- 
phony of his own, which he later gave 


‘before Liszt, at Weimar, and received 


the pianistic patriarch’s congratula- 
tions. Glazounoff’s works tend toward 
the fantastic and imaginative. 
gorzeousness of the orient, the majesty 
of the old Russian capital with its 
many-colored Kremlin, the wild Tar- 
taric themes of his ancestors—all these 
are his subjects. And so in this Car- 
nival overture, we find the glowing 
colors and vivid tints of the orientalist 
—reminding one of the saying, “You 
have only to scratch a Russian and you 
find a Tartar.” 
* ok * 

Before an audience reduced by the 
rain, the Symphony Orchestra gave a 
strong program last Friday afternoon 
at the Auditorium. The orchestral 
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repeated from | 








But in the last two years his | 





' gradual 


The | 





“THEATER 
BEAUTIFUL” 


THE 


SINGLE 


AUDITORIUM ™ 


February 15,° 1943 


Bb, BEHYMER, 
Manager, 


SEAT SALE FOR 


Chicago Grand Opera 
Company 


ANDREAS DIPPEL, GENERAL MANAGER 


Tues. Night, 
March 4, 
Wed. Night, 
March 6, 
Fri. Night, 
March 7, 


Sat. Night, 
March 8, 


Tins? 

“Rigoletto” 
“Die Walkuere’’ 
ss ee 


Wed. Mat. 
March 5, 


sun. Mat., 
March 9, 
sat. Mat., 
March 8. 


Mon. Eve., 
Mareh 10, 


“Plansel. and Gretel” 
Symphony Concert 
“Natoma” 

“Tristar eee ison ee 


360 PEOPLE IN COMPANY—% IN ORCHESTRA 
283 IN CORPS DE BALLET—6 IN CHORUS 


COMPLETE SCENIC INVESTMENT, 


PROPERTIES AND COSTUMING AS 


GIVEN AT THE AUDITORIUM, CHICAGO. 


SEASON 


seats, season, $49 and $42. Balcon 
$21. Mezzanine Boxes, season, S35. 
Series ‘‘A’’-—“THAITS,”’ 
“HUCTA.”’ 
Series “B’—‘THAIS,”’ 
ISOLDE.” 


ANDES SERIES §SBA SALE «iO; CONEINUE 


Boxes, 8 seats, for season, $560. Loges, 6 seats, for season, $420. 
, season, 42, $35, $28. Second Balcony, season, 
Gallery, season, $14. 
“TFANSEL AND GRETEL,”’ 


“NATOMA,’’ 


Orchestra 


DIE WALKUERE,”’ 


“RIGOLETTO,” “TRISTAN UND 


SINGLE SEAT SALE OPENS FEB. 17. 


SINGLE SHAT PRICES—LOWER FLOOR, $7.00; 
$6.00; BALCONY, $4.00, $5.00 AND $6.00; 


GALLERY, $2.00. 


BACK OF LOGES, 
SECOND BALCONY, = $3.00; 


BOX OFFICE OPEN 9 A. M. TO 8 P. M. 
Mail orders received with money order and stamped envelope enclosed, filed 


and filled in order of receipt. 
Lie B: 


Booklet of information mailed on request. 
BEHYMER,. General Representative. 


MASON & HAMLIN PIANO USED. 


Great Philharmonic Event 


MUISCIBLA, IEILIMLAIN 


The Russian WViolim Virtuoso 


Seat Sale now on at Bartlett’s and Auditorium. Prices: 50c, 75c, $1, $1.50, $2. 


Educational Opera Musicals 


ANNA SHAW 


ai. 2 SE Se OO + at SS eS I 
= an —— 


MARXE 


FAULKNER OBERNDORFER 


INTERPRETER. 


PIANIST. 


WITH PIANO—ILLUSTRATED VIEWS—LECTURH. 


WED. 
MAT. 


“THESRING-OF PaE-NESELUNGBI 


SCHOOL CHILDREN, 10c; TEACHERS’ CLUBS, 25c; PUBLIC, 50c. 


LES: 
MAT. 


FRIDAY 
NIGHT 


Feb. 20—‘“THAIS” and “NATOMA” 
Peb, 2i1—“FHE RING” and “DIE WALKERS 


WITH 
PIANO 


WITH COLORED VIEWS AND MOTIVE-LIED MUSIC. 


SAT. 
NIGHT 


Feb, 22—“TRISTAN AND ISOLDE” 


Hansel and 
ANIC Gretel 


BARGAIN PRICES OF ADMISSION — ?75c,. 50c "ait Zan 
ACOUAINT. YQMEBSEET’ WIT EL RHE’ OPERAS 


George Herbert Perris’s “Germany 
and the German Empire,” which was 
issued last fall by Henry Holt & Co., 
has just been followed by Henri Lich- 
tenberger’s “The Evolution of Modern 
Germany,’ in which he described the 
transformation of Germany 
during the nineteenth century from a 
patriarchal feudal country into an in- 
dividualistic, capitalistic one. Before 
the end of the month will be published 
“Opera Stories,” by Filson Young, au- 
thor of ‘Wagner Stories.” 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal. 
(January 10, 1913) 


013951 Not coal lands 

NOTICE is hereby given that Wilber P. 
Roche, of Santa Monica, California, who, 
on September 26, 1911. made Homestead 
Emtry No. 018951, for W% NEY, W% SEY, 
Section 22, Township 1 south, Range 18 
west, S. B. Meridian, has filed notice of 
intention to make final commutation 
proof, to establish claim to the land above 
described, before the Register and Re- 
eeiver, U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, 


teas on the 19th day of February, 


Claimant names as witnesses: Charles 
Johnson, William D. Newell, Joseph A. 
Anker, Edward Mellus, all of Santa Mon- 


ica, California. 
FRANK BUREN, 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal. 

04079 Not Coal Lands. 
Jan. 27, 1913. 

U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 

Jan. 27, 1913. 

NOTICE is hereby given that James 
Henry Jackson, of Santa Monica, Cali- 
fornia, who, on December 24, 1907, made 
Homstead Entry, No. 04079, for north half 
of northeast quarter, section 35, township 
1 south, range 17 west, S. B. Meridian, 
has filed notice of intention to make final 
five year proof, to establish claim to 
the land above described, before the Reg- 
ister and Receiver, United States Land 
O..ice, at Los Angeles, California, on the 
10th day of March, 1918, at 10 o’clock a. 


Claimant names as witnesses: John U. 
Henry, Hippolyte Bieule, Edward L. Bur- 
ton, all of Malibu, Cal. Martin E. Bals- 
ley, of Santa Monica, Cal. 

FRANK BUREN, 
Register. 
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By Everett C. Maxwell 


EXHIBITIONS NEXT WEEK. 


Poster Contest—Blanchard Gallery. 

Helen Balfour—Royar Gallery. 

Laura M. D. Mitchell and Hamilton 

Achille Wolfe—Friday Morning Club. 

Maren Froelich—Steckel Gallery. 

This has been a busy week both for 
the art reviewer and the art lover, for 


no fewer than five worthy and one or 


two not so worthy collections of paint- - 


ings have been placed on the altar of 
public approval. After a long, dull win- 
ter season, art has suddenly taken on 
new life and energy and the exhibitions 
are following fast. Local art interest 
centers at this particular time around 
the annual exhibition of the Architec- 
tural League of Los Angeles which is 
now open to public view on the fourth 
floor of the Hamburger Building and 
which by careful and systematic en- 
deavor may be found beyond the last 
row of perambulators and other do- 
mestic accessories there assembled. 


Just why so important and so dignified | 


a collection should be offered in such 


to the thinking layman. No doubt, the 
architects reason that if the Los An- 
geles Public Library is content to be 
sandwiched between the furniture and 
the heaven-knows-what department on 
the third floor, a space between the 
eafeteria and 
good enough for an art salon. Far be 
it from us to say that they are wrong. 

After one succeeds in locating the 
architectural show he feels duly repaid 
for the effort, although the collection 
this year is not so large nor yet so 
inclusive as on former occasions and 
the general placing and arrangement 
is not a happy one. You will accuse me 
of triteness when I quote that “any- 
thine that is worth doing is worth do- 
ing well,” but I feel that an exhibit of 
this nature should be as carefully 
planned and as judicially selected as 
any annual salon of the fine arts. We 
have some of the best instructed and 
genuinely talented architects in Los 
Angeles that can be found in the Unit- 
ed States and with the aid of our really 
representative sculptors, painters, and 
decorators there is no reason why the 
annual architectural exhibition should 
not excel any art event on the Pacific 
coast. Do not think that I am finding 
fault with this worthy showing by first 
calling attention to its shortcomings, 
but we expect much from such an or- 
ganized body as is here represented 
and I do not feel that it has realized its 
fullest possibilities. 

The department of architectural art 
is of a high order and the series of 
small compartments, each holding a 
collection of an individual’s work, are 
deserving of much time and thought on 
the part of the beholder. The depart- 
ment of modern household appliances 
is of interest and profit to the home 
builder and the arts and crafts work 
shown at this time is one of excellent 
quality. The exhibit of Batchelder tiles 
manufactured by Ernest A. Batchelder 
of Pasadena is unique, distinctive, and 
satisfying. The department of fine arts 
is a trifle disappointing. More than 
eighty canvases in oil and watercolors 
are hung representing about twenty 
painters. I do not find this collection 
either representative or interesting. 
The canvases are hung in a small al- 
cove without regard for color, har- 
mony, or symmetry of line. A few of 
the best canvases are skied so high that 
their beauty is entirely lost while un- 
meaning daubs are given a prominent 
place in the line. 

The works are not catalogued and 
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the toy department is -: 





many new and heretofore unheard-of 
names appear on the canvases. Any 
exhibition worth hanging is worth cat- 
aloguing, and in the name of art, worth 
at least a suitable space. Judging from 
the uneven quality of the work shown 
no jury of selection was deemed neces- 
sary which is a great mistake when a 
general invitation is issued among the 
artist folk. If the Architectural League 
desires to help the course of art de- 
velopment in the Southwest, let it 
choose its paintings by jury method 
and, for the sake of justice to all con- 
cerned, offer at least a representative 
collection of painters. If this cannot 
be done then it is wise to dispense with 
this feature of the exhibit, for the 
present showing of oi] canvases is a 


great detriment to the progress of local | 


art. Canvases, good, bad, and indiffer- 
ent, elbow each other in true holiday 
fashion and the really fine things are 
completely lost in the maze of atroci- 
ties that surround them. A few, and 
only a few, of our representative work- 


'ers are represented, and the large ma- 
an environment is not altogether clear | 


jority deserves the severe criticism 
that a pretentious public sally of this 
nature is bound to cal! down upon it. 
It is to be sadly deplored that thou- 
sands of eastern visitors will visit this 
great showing of excellent architectural 
art and will carry away so erroneous 
an opinion of our painters of the 
Southwest. 
ok & > 

The California Society of Miniature 
Painters organized in February, 1912, 
will hold its first annual exhibition at 
the Friday Morning Club house from 
March 10 to March 17 inclusive. The 
officers of this society are, president, 
Miss Alice Ludovici of Pasadena; vice- 
president, Miss Rose Hooper of San 
Francisco; secretary and _ treasurer, 
Miss Laura M. D. Mitchell of Alham- 
bra. This organization was formed for 
the purpose of holding annual exhihbi- 
tions representing the best in miniature 
art and not admitting anyone who does 
not paint directly from life. There is 
much fraudulent work done in Cali- 
fornia, as elsewhere, under the name of 
“miniatures” which can by no means 
be considered “work of art.” There are 
merely photographs painted lightly on 
ivory and afterward colored. They are 
not permanent as is a genuine minia- 
ture, for, like all photographs, they fade 
with time. The average layman has no 
way of Knowing the difference between 
these and the genuine, since, being 
done on ivory, they are, of course, cat- 
alogued as “ivory miniatures” and the 
price is no less than the real thing. 
Any painter of miniatures may exhibit 
at the forthcoming show provided his 
or her work passes the jurv. A gold 


' medal will be given by the patronesses 


of the society to the best original work 
shown at this time. 
* * * 

The second semi-annual poster exhi- 
bition under the auspices of the Retail 
Dry Goods Merchants Association of 
Los Angeles will be held Monday, 
Tuesday and Wednesday of next week 


at Blanchard gallery. More than two 
~hundred poster designs have been en- 
tered in this contest for the three cash 


prizes offered for an advertising poster 


for the Spring Fashion Show. Last fall 
only one hundred and thirteen draw- 


ings were submitted. The jury of selec- 


tion at this time is composed of Julia 


Rracken Wendt, F. W. Blanchard, Dr. 
Hector Alliot. George Fusenot, and Ar- 
thur Letts. The gallery will open at 2 
o’clock Monday for a private view for 
the members of the Merchants Associa- 
tion, their invited friends, artists, and 


members of the icvcal press. 

















Admission 
to this reception is by invitation only. 
One hundred representative women 
from Los Angeles and Pasadena have 
been invited to act as patronesses 
Monday afternoon. The gallery will be 


open to the general public Tuesday and | 


Wednesday only. 
* a b 

E. A. Burbank has opened a.perma- 
nent studio at 2620 Manitou avenue and 
is at present busily engaged on an im- 
portant portrait commission. 

Miss Laura M. L. D. Mitchell is hold- 
ing an individual exhibition of her por- 
traits in miniature at the Friday Morn- 
ing Club house. This excellent show- 
ing closes February 15. 

Warren E. Rollins has just completed 
a seven-foot panel combining the In- 
dian and the Grand Canyon. This 
beautiful mural is called “A Prayer to 
the Indian God” and is one of Mr. Rol- 
lins’ best renderings. 

* * ro 

Roth Butts Carson, who has been 
studying art in Europe for the last five 
years has returned to Los Angeles and 
opened a studio at 1411% Berendo 
street. gts es 


Mr. and Mrs. William Wendt re- 
ceived their host of friends at their 
Sichel street studio Sunday afternoon. 
A feature of the occasion was the pri- 
vate view of the new Mannheim por- 
trait of William Wendt which was 
painted for the National Academy. This 
is a strong piece of work and repre- 
sents Mr. Mannheim at his best. It is 
excellent in color and strongly charac- 
teristic of its subject. Mr. Wendt, upon 
returning home last week from a 
sketching trip to Capistrano, found a 
communication from Chicago awaiting 
him, which informed him that he had 
been awarded a cash prize of $800 by 
the Municipal Art League of Chicago 
for his canvas “Mt. San Antonio,” now 


on exhibition in Chicago, 
* * K 


Monday of next week, Hamilton 
Achille Wolfe will deliver a lecture be- 
fore the art section of the Friday 
Morning Club on “The Making of a 
Ficture,.” Late canvases by Mr. Wolfe 
will be on exhibition at the club house 
for the next fortnight. 


* * 


Saturday evening, February 15, the 
Sketch Club will hold a Rembrandt 
evening at the club rooms, 222 Copp 
Puilding. An informal study of Rem- 
brandt work will be followed by a so- 
cial hour. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal. 
(January 11, 1913) 

03985 Not coal lands 
NOTICE is hereby given that William 
Eckhart, of Santa Monica, California, 
who, on June 12, 1907, made Homestead 
Entry No. 11888, Serial No. 08985, for SHY, 
Section 25, Township 1 south, Range 17 
west, S. B. Meridian, has filed notice of 
intention to make final five year proof, 
to establish claim to the land above de- 
scribed, before the Register and Receiver, 
U. 8S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, on the 21st day of February, 1913. 
Claimant names as witnesses: John M. 
Henry, of Santa Monica, California; Ches- 
ter Galgani, of Santa Monica Canyon, 
California; Harry Sexton, of Palms, Cali- 
fornia; Pedro Marques, of Santa Monica 


Canyon, California. 
FRANK BUREN, 
Register. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal. 
092 Not Coal Lands 

Jan, 27, 1913 
U. S Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 

Jan. 27, 1918. . 

NOTICE is hereby given that Fred BE. 
Collins, of Calabasas, Cal., who, on Jan- 
uary 4, 1908, made Homestead Entry No. 
11555, Serial No. 092, for south half of 
southeast quarter, section 18, east half 
of northeast quarter, section 24, township 
1 north, range 18 west, S. B. Meridian, 
has filed notice of intention to make 
final five year proof. to establish claim 
to the land above described, before the 
Regicter and Receiver, United States 
Land Office, at Los Angeles, California, 
on the 10th day of March, 1913, at 10 o’clock 
a. m. 

Claimant names as witnesses: Minnie 
Lewis, Earl G. Horton, Ray Horton, 
James G. Elliott, Marie Elliott, George 
Lewis, all of Calabasas, California. 

FRANK BUREN, 
Register. 








The Automatic 


HOMEPHONE 


is the very last word in 
modern telephone service. 


Contract Dept., F-98 


Home Tel. & Tel. Co. 
716 So. Olive Street 


P. ] BACHMANN 


FINE ARTS 
High Grade Picture Framing 


1306 S. Figueroa St. Los geles 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 

015440 Not Coal Lands. 
U. 8S. Land Office at 
Los Angeles, California, Feb. 8, 1913. 

NOTICE is hereby given that Joseph A. 
Anker, whose postoffice address is Gen. 
Del., Santa Monica, California, did, on 
the 27th day of April, 1912, file in this 
office Sworn Statement and Application, 2 
No. 015440, to purchase the NEYNEY, 
section 10, Township 1 South, Range 18 
West, S. B. Meridian, and the stone 
thereon, under the provisions of the act 
of June 3, 1878, and acts amendatory, 
known as the “‘Timber and Stone Law,” 
at such value as might be fixed by ap- 
praisement, and that, pursuant to such 
application, the land and stone thereon 
have been appraised at $100.00, the stone 
estimated at $60.00 and the land $0.00; 
that said applicant will offer final proof 
in support of his application and sworn 
statement on the 22nd day of April, 1913, 
before Register and Receiver, U. S. Land 
Office, at Los Angeles, California. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat 
the entry. 

FRANK BUREN, Register. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
015525 ; Not coal lands 
U. §. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal. 
February 12, 1913. 

NOTICE is hereby given that Ed W. 
Hopkins, whose post-office address is 322 
W. Ave. 54, Los Angeles, California, did, 
on the 18th day of May, 1912, file in this 
office Sworn Statement and Application 
No. 015525, to purchase the SHYNWY, Sec- 
tion 11, Township 1 South, Range 18 West, 
Ss, B. Meridian, and the stone thereon, un- 
der the provisions of the act of June 3, 
1878, and acts amendatory, known ag the 
“Timber and Stone Law,’’ at such value 
as might be fixed by appraisement, and 
that, pursuant to such application, the 
land and stone thereon have been ap- 
praised, at $100.00, the stone estimated at 
$60,00, and the land $40.00; that said appli- 
cant will offer final proof in support of 
his application and sworn statement on 
the 23rd day of April, 1918, before Register 
and Receiver, U. S. Land Office at Los 

Angeles, California. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a contest 
at any time before patent issues, by filing 
a corroborated affidavit in this office, al- 
leging facts which would defeat the entry. 

FRANK BUREN, Register. 


NOTICE FOR APPLICATION IN UNIT- 


ED STATES LAND OFFICE 
Serial No, 016527 Not coal lands 
Los Angeles, Cal., Jan. 18, 1913. 

NOTICE is hereby given that Santa Fe- 
Pacific Railroad Company, through W. J. 
Davis, its attorney in fact, has filed in 
this office its application to select, under 
tue provisions of the Act of Congress ap- 
proved June 4, 1897, (80 Stat. 1186), and the 
Act of Congress approved March 8, 1905, 
(83 Stat. 1264), the following described 
land, namely: 

Lot Two in Section Highteen, Township 
One South, Range Twenty West, S. B. B. 
and M., situated in the Los Angeles Land 
District, in the County of Ventura, Cal., 
and containing 53.10 acres. 

Any and all persons claiming adversely 


‘the land described, or desiring to object 


because of the mineral character of the 
land, or any part thereof, or for any oth- 
er reason, to the disposal to applicant, 
should file their affidavits of protest in 
this office on or before the 25th day of 


February, 1913. 
FRANK BUREN, 
Register. 


THE GRAPHIC pays more attention 
to Music and Drama than any sim- 
ilar publication on the coast. 








Miss Olive Trask, daughter of Mrs. 
Wayland Trask of Andrews boulevard, 
whose marriage to Mr. Allan Leonard 
of Portland, Ore., is to take place Feb. 


26, is one of the charming brides- 
elect of the season, and is receiving 
many pre-nuptial compliments from 
her friends. Mr. Leonard is to arrive 
from Portland next Sunday, and in 
the bridal party will be Mr. Arnold 
Weber, and Mr. Wolcott Stanton of 
San Francisco. Mr. and Mrs. T. E. 
Murphy, uncle and aunt of the bride- 
elect, are expected from Philadelphia 
soon. Mrs. Murphy is to act as matron 
of honor and Mr. Murphy is to serve 
as best man. Miss Dorothy Trask, 
younger sister of the bride will he 
maid of honor and the bridesmaids | 
will be Miss Helen Holmes, Miss Helen 
Weston and Miss Marjorie Stanton of 
san Francisco, Miss Edith Holder and 
Miss Anita Ebner of Sacramento. Miss 
Marjorie Stanton is the fiancee of Mr. 
“Arnold Weber who is also of the bridal 
party. The wedding is to take place 
at Christ Church, at eight-thirty, and 
is to be followed by a reception at the 
home of Mrs. Trask. This evening 
Mrs. Walter V. Pomeroy is to entertain 
for Miss Trask and for Miss Lucia 
Thompson, and Mrs. Arthur Letts and 
Mrs. Samuel Faroat will entertain the 
coming week, 


Miss Mildred Whitnah, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Chester L, Whitnah, of 
2091 West Adams street, became the 
bride of Mr. Munro Dana Montgomery, 
son of Mr. and Mrs. George Montgom- 
ery, Wednesday evening, the service 
being read by the Rev. Jesse P. Mc- 
Knight at the Whitnah home. White 
and green decorations beautified the 
house, white blossoms and masses of 
foliage and ferns being used. The bride 
wore a gown of white charmeuse, trim- 
med with Duchesse lace and pearls, 
her tulle veil was caught with orange 
blossoms, and she earried a shower of 
lilies-of-the-valley. Her younger sis- 
ter, Miss Dorothea Whitnah, who as- 
sisted as maid of honor, wore pale lav- 
ender charmeuse with bead and crystal 
trimming, as did the two bridesmaids, 
Miss Margaret Gould and Miss Ellen 
Skinner. The attendants carried show- 
ers of bride roses. Mr. Richard Mont- 
gomery came down from the north to 
attend his brother as best man and 
the groomesmen were Mr. Villas Hub- 
bard of Pasadena and Mr. Willard Fish- 
burn of San Diego. Highty-five guests 
witnessed the ceremony, and supper 
was afterward served at small tables, 
the bride’s table being fragrant with 
white roses, with touches of lavender 
tulle. Places were marked by little 
bisque Cupids, and favors were gold 
horns of rise and bags of confetti. Mrs. 
Montgomery is a graduate of Girl’s 
Collegiate and a Smith girl, while Mr. 
Montgomery is a California man. The 
young people are enjoying a honey- 
moon trip, after which they will be at 
home in their new busgalow on West 
Thirtieth street. Monday evening Mr. 
and Mrs. George Montgomery compli- 
mented their son and his fiancee with 
a dancing party at their home on West 
Twenty-first street. The affair was 
entirely informal, and the decorations 
and appointments were suggestive of 
St. Valentine’s Day. 


At a quiet home wedding celebrated 
at the home of Mrs. Frederick Fischer, 
341 Andrews boulevard, Miss Anne 
Shaw Faulkner of Chicago became the 
bride of Mr. Marx E. Oberndorfer of 
the same city. The ceremony was per- 
formed by the Rev. D. F. Howe, pastor 
of the Westlake Methodist Church. 
The Misses Faulkner have been the 


opsis of the American opera, 
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guests of Mrs. Fischer for the last two 
weeks. The young couple are at Riv- 
erside for the honeymoon. 


Mrs. John B. Miller entertained yes- 
terday afternoon at the Pasadena 
Country Club in honor of Mrs. Walter 
F. Dillingham, who with Mr. Dilling- 
ham, is here from Honolulu. Mr. Dil- 
lingham is president of the Hawaiian 
polo team and he and Mrs. Dillingham 
will be the guests of Mr. and Mrs. 
Miller during polo week, 


Mrs. Forrest Q. Stanton of 442 
Gramercy place has as house guest 
her mother, Mrs. Charles Peyton of 
Charleston, W. Va. 


Mrs. Leslie C. Brand has returned to 
| Glendale after an extended visit in 
New York. 


Miss Margaret Goetz will give a syn- 
“Nato- 
ma,’ at her new home, 547 North 
Larchmont boulevard, Sunday after- 
noon, and an interesting musical pro- 
gram, excerpts from the opera, will 
be sung by the hostess and Mesdames 
Kirkpatrick and Fitshaus. 


Miss Cordelia Kirkland of 475 Lake 
street is to give an “at home” this 
afternoon, asking her friends to meet 
Miss Stow of San Francisco. 


Miss Fannie Rowan, daughter of 
Mrs. George Rowan of Harvard boule- 
vard, has chosen Tuesday, Feb. 25, as 
the date of her marriage to Mr. Henry 
M. Young. 


Mr. and Mrs. W. W. Orcutt of West 
Fifth street will leave next week for 
Panama, and after visiting the big 
ditch will tour the east. 


Monday afternoon Mrs, Alfred Thomp- 
son will entertain with a large lunch- 
eon in honor of Miss Lucia Thompson, 
whose marriage to Mr. Robert Simpson 
of San Francisco will take place in the 
near future. Monday night Mr. and 
Mrs. William Henry Cline, Jr., will give 
a dinner for Miss Thompson and also 
for Miss Olive Trask, who is to be a 
bride of the month. 


Mr. and Mrs. Telfair Creighton of 
Ellendale place have as house guest 
their daughter, Mrs. Charles Ernest 
Kaltenbach of Cranford, New Jersey, 
and her small daughter, Hhttle Miss 
Jane Telfair Kaltenbach. 


Mrs. Charles Edward Locke and Mrs. 
Cc. A. Parmelee entertained Monday 
with a luncheon at the Beverly Hills 
hotel in honor of Mrs. Amedee Smith 
and Mrs. Nelson O. Louckes who are 
visiting here from Portland. A color 
scheme of yellow and green was car- 
ried out in all the appointments, the 
table decorations being of daffodils and 
ferns, and the ices, bon-bons, etc. har- 
monizing with the general effect. 


Miss Ruth Larned has returned from 
a visit to San Francisco, where she 
was a guest at the fashionable Mardi 
Gras ball which is an annual social 
feature of the northern city. 


Mrs. John B. Olmsted of Buffalo, N. 
Y., is the guest of her son and daughter- 
in law, Mr. and Mrs. Remington Olm- 
sted of San Rafae] Heights, and will re- 
main here for several months. 


In honor of Miss Maud Elizabeth 
Adams, a bride-elect of this month, 
Mrs.:Earl Chapman and Mrs. William 
Bosbyshell entertained with a luncheon 
and bridge Wednesday afternoon at the 
home of the latter in Gramercy place. 
Violets and jonquils decorated the 
luncheon table, with a pretty arrange- 
ment of lavender tulle and ferns, A. 
cut glass bow! of the blossoms formed 
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J. W. Robinson Co. 


Broadway and Third 


She New Spring Clothes--- 
@ithout ‘Being Fitted” 
That’s the comfort of having a Pneu Form— 


You can just pack it up and send it over to 
your dressmaker’s or tailor’s—And it will take 
YOUR place throughout all those nerve-wrack- 
ing twistings and turnings. 


If you do your own sewing--- 
---You need a Pneu Form--- 


For then the new draperies and the new lines 
of the wonderfully new things for spring—will 
be easy to get RIGHT. 


The next time you’re down shopping come in 
and find out 


She Comfort of a Pneu Porm--- 
find the #eandiness--- 


For a Pneu Form—-when not in use—folds up 
as conveniently as a paper pattern! 


FTER you’ve rubbed in a little of the Creme Pou- 
dre Fassen—to HOLD the powder,—dip your 
chamois into the delicate freshness, the fragrant 
daintiness—of a box of Alexandria Face Powder 
—And, throughout an entire “‘shopping day,”’— 
an immaculate skin! 

Atthe— J. W. ROBINSON CO. 
and—- Beeman & Hendee 


SPRING TOURS TO JAPAN 
CHERRY BLOSSOM SEASON 


FROM SAN FRANCISCO MARCH 1, 66 DAYS 
15, 73 DAYS 


Fare includes all fpaveling expenses, first class travel, 
sightseeing and tips 

Each party limited to twelve members. 

Illustrated descriptive booklet free on request 


THOS. COOK & SON, ™%§; Spring St. 


Los An geles 


$610.00 


hotels, transfers, 


Great Reduction in First Class Rates 
$165.00 Japan and return During Cherry Blossom. 
$225.00 Japan, China, the Philippines and return. 


$480.50 AROUND THE WORLD 


Citizens Trust and Savings Bank 
D. F. ROBERTSON, Manager Steamship Dept. 


308 to 310 South Broadway Los Angeles 


OLD OSTRICH PLUMES RENEWED 
Your old ostrich plumes skillfully repaired and made like 
new at exceedingly small cost—by the ‘“‘Cawston”’ Re- 
pair service. The most expert feather repairing service 


available anywhere. 
PLUMES STEAMED AND 
CURLED WHILE YOU WAIT 


Cawston Ostrich Farm 
313 Broadway, Los Angeles 
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the centerpiece, and the candelabra 
were shaded with yellow, while the 
place cards were valentine sketches. 
Favors were little baskets of the flow- 
ers, tied with satin ribbons and were 
arranged at covers for Mrs. Edward 
Hutchins, Mrs. Walter Butler, Mrs. 
Earl Gillmore, Mrs. Paul Fletcher, Mrs. 
Roy Baker, Miss Olive Bennet, Miss 
Gertrude Connell and Miss Edna Coop- 
er. 


Miss Daisy Hollingsworth, Miss Wy- 
nema Stead and Miss Kathleen Kirk- 
ham gave a theater party at the Mason 
Wednesday afternon, followed by tea 
at the Alexandria, in compliment to 
their 
The class colors, blue and white, were 
carried out in the tea table decora- 
tions. 


Leaving Feb. 28 for a two months’ 
tour to Honolulu, Japan, China, and 
the Philippines are Mr. and Mrs. R. 
B. Williamson, Mr. and Mrs. John T. 
Lenfestey, Mr. and Mrs. Edward 
Thompson, Mr. and Mrs. James Wat- 
son, Mrs. W. W. Hallett and Miss Hal- 
let, Mrs. Irvine R. Millard, Mrs. Maude 
G. Jackson and Mr. W. W. William- 
son. 


Mrs. William Cluff has returned to 
Hotel Fairmont, San Francisco, after 
a visit with her daughter, Mrs. Ed- 
win Janss., 


About a hundred and fifty guests en- 
joyed the reception and shower given 
Wednesday afternoon by Miss Cora 
Boettcher at the home of her parents 
in West Jefferson street, in honor of 
Miss Lois Wilson, whose marriage to 
Mr. Sherwood Kinney will be celebrat- 
ed this month. Miss Boettcher, who is 
to be one of the bridesmaids, superin- 
tended the decorations, which were all 
suggestive of brides and bridal occa- 
Sions. White wedding bells were ef- 
fectively used, and cut blossoms and 
ferns brightened the reception rooms. 
The shower was arranged in a large 
bell of white carnations. Assisting the 
hostess were Mrs. Herman Boettcher, 
Mrs. Allington Hemming, Mrs. Roger 
McLean, Mrs. LeRoy Prewitt, Miss 
Florence Wilson, Miss Clara Wilson, 
Miss Bernice Marcher and Miss Ma- 
bel Bolin. 


This evening the Southern California 
Tennis Club is to give its annual ball 
at Hotel Mount Washington. 


Dr. Frederic Keep and her Sister, 
Miss Annabel Keep, have returned from 
the east, accompanied by another sis- 
ter, Mrs. Samuel Shaw Arentz, and 
are guests at the home of Mrs. W. W. 
Stilson of Kensington road. 


After a brief visit in San Francisco 
Judge and Mrs. Wheaton A. Gray and 
their daughter, Miss Evangeline Gray, 
are once more at home at 481 Kings- 
ley drive. 

ne 

Payne Erskine, the author of ’Joy- 
ful Heatherby,’ one of the first 1913 
erop of novels, is in reality Mrs Emma 
Payne Erskine, a talented and culti- 
vated woman who had formerly been 
a resident of Racine, Wis., but who 
has in recent years made her home in 
North Carolina. Mrs. Erskine is the 
daughter of an English artist who came 
to America from the Shakespeare coun- 
try and married a descendant of the 
Puritans and ITrrench Huguenots. The 
author was reared in true English fash- 
ion, seeing much of books, but little 
of the world beyond her home. Her 
tastes lay along literary and artistic 
lines, and from early girlhood she grew 
as well as wrote. Since her marriage, 
though she is entirely devoted to her 
family, she has continued to find time 
for literature and art, and her gifts 
as an essayist, a story writer, a poet, 
and a reader are well known in social 
and club circles. Her first novel, “When 
the Gates Lift Up Their Heads,” was 
followed last year with “The Mountain 
Girl,” which ran through fifteen print- 
ings. “Joyful Heatherby” is a New 
England story with unusual scenes. 


“i OGAN THE HATTER” 
628 So. Broadway 337 So. Spring 


classmates at Cumnock School. | 
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Music and Musicians 
(Continued from Page Hight) 


numbers were the “Freischutz”’ over- 
ture, Mendelssohn’s Scotch symphony, 
and MacDowell’s Indian suite. In each 
of these the orchestra, under Harley 
Hamilton, gave a good account of it- 
self, Clifford Lott was soloist, singing 
an aria from Marschner’s “Hans Heil- 
ing” and “Hear Me Ye Winds” by Han- 
del. The latter was repeated in answer 
to an insistent demand. Mr. Lott’s 
Singing was rather unfortunate for cer- 
tain artists who sing here with much 
anticipatory blowing of trumpets, for 
the reason that his singing is much su- 
perior to that of most of the peripa- 
tetic baritones. Especially is his clear 
enunciation of English to be compli- 
mented—an accomplishment which has 
few exponents. In this, Mr. Lott fol- 
lows at no great distance after David 
Bispham at his best. 
%* * * 

Last week, Charles EF. Edson was put 
in charge of the business management 
of the People’s Orchestra concerts. In- 
asmuch as this series is largely the 
creation of Mr. Edson’s fertile brain, 
this is eminently a proper move, espec- 
ially as the committee management 
heretofore broke down in matters of 
detail. Such an enterprise needs a 
strong and experienced hand, and, un- 
til it is paying its way, the hand of one 
who is willing to sacrifice time and 
comfort. The series of concerts has 
been making headway in spite of, rath- 
er: than because of the former well- 
intentioned but desultory management; 
now that Mr. Edson is in charge of 
atfairs with the Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation back of him, less dilletantish 
business methods ,doubtles will prevail. 
A detail Mr. Edson can easily correct, 
and one which has caused considerable 
comment, is the typographical condi- 
tion of the programs issued at these 
concerts. ea gue 

Friday night the teachers of music 
meeting at the Gamut Club had a treat 
in the performance of the Fuhrer trio, 
which played the Dvorak trio, op. 21, 
and also offered piano, violin and cello 
solos. The piano playing of Mrs, Hope 
was remarked as especially brilliant 
and givea pleasureable surprise to the 
musicians present. The association 
heard the reports of its officers for the 
last year. ann ait 

Still an occasional bit of humor bobs 
up in Los Angeles musical matters. 
The latest is a communication in one of 
the papers from a musician who has 
appropriated, or permitted to be at- 
tached, the prefix ‘Doctor’ to his name. 
Possibly, this is in order not to be out- 
done by another ‘‘Doctor’” in the same 
business. But so long as it is not al- 


leged whether the doctoring is of teeth, | 


bone-twisting or beauty blemishes, we 
will have to suppose it is music that is 
to be thus ‘‘doctored.” 
tJ ae ok 
Kitty Cheatham gave her child- 
vaudeville entertainment at the Audi- 
torium Saturday afternoon, to a fair 
sized audience, mostly of the feminine 
persuasion, to whom the speaker’s child 
stories and her costume appealed sat- 
isfactorily. From a musical standpoint, 
she has little voice, and that generally 
out of tune with the instrument; and 
as to the stories, one would have to get 
the assistance of an oculist to see the 
point of many of Miss Cheatham’s re- 
marks, unless delivered with a tone 
that would reach more than a dozen 
rows back, 


Forthcoming books from Little, 
Brown & Co. of Boston include a ro- 
mance with a Southern setting called 
“The Maiden Manifest,” by 
Campbell Macleod, published this 
month; Louis Joseph Vance’s new nov- 
el, ‘Day of Days,” describing the ex- 
periences of a young man “in twelve 
short hours in twentieth century New 
York;” “On Board the Beatic,” by Anna 
Chapin Ray, describing the romance of 
a middle-aged captain of industry and 
an independent woman of 32 during 
a trip across the Atlantic, and Jeffrey 
Farnol’s “The Amateur Gentleman,” 
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Special in 2x2 yd. cloths, 
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A.FUSENOT CO. 


Smart 


Tailored Hats 


For Early Spring 
$7.50, $8.50 
$9.50, $12.00 
FA ai. spring styles are now on 


display. Clever models in 

Milan, hemp, Neapolitan, and 
Panama. Smart tailored hats in 
small or medium shapes. Trimmed 
with feather stick-up, or picot edged 
ribbon. 


The Rose Tree Tea House 


167 North 
Orange Grove 
Avenue 
Pasadena 
Lunch 12 to 2 
Afternoon Tea 
3 to 6 
Sunday Suppers 
only 6 to 8 
Private Room 
for 
Luncheons 
Bridge or Tea 
Parties 
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Orange Grove Ave. cars pass the door 
Phone Colorado 5523 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
Not coal lands. 
013834 

U.S. Land Office at 

Los Angeles, Cal., January 21, 1913. 
Notice is hereby given that Charles J. 
Johnsorf, of Santa Monica, Cal., who, on 
Sept, 7, 1911, made Homestead Entry, No. 
013884, for NY%NEY, SHYNEY, Sec. 27, 
SEYSEY%, Section 22, Township 1 S., 
Range 18 W., S. B. Meridian, has filed 
notice of intention to make Final com- 
mutation Proof, to establish claim to the 
land above described, before the Register 
and Receiver, United States Land Of- 
fice, at Los Angeles, California, on the 

ord day of March, 1913, at 10 o’clock a.m. 
Claimant names as witnesses: Joseph 
A. Anker, John Riley, William D. New- 
ell, Cylurus W. Logan, al] of Santa 

Monica, Cal. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 


and Business Directory 
HARNESS AND SADDLERY 


SAMUEL Cc. FOY, (Established 1854) 
315 North Los Angeles St. Bdwy 1013 


JEWELRY MANFACTURERS 
CARL ENTENMANN, Jeweler, 


Professional 


217% S. Spring St., Upstairs | 


BOOKS, STATIONERY & PICTURES 


JONES BOOK STORE, 226 West First St. 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING FIXTURES 


FORVE-PETTEBONE CoO.. 514 S. Broad- 
way. Main 987; Home F8037 

For Sale—A collection of antique ma- 
hogany and rosewood furniture. 1720 
Kingsley Drive, near Washington St. 
Phone 73261 —advt. 
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PURITAS — ue 
DISTILLED 
WATER 


UST pure water—soft, spark- 
J ling, refreshing, scientifically 

distilled, thoroughly aerated, 
carefully bottled. 5 gallons 40c, 
within the old city boundary lines 
—a trifle more delivered farther 
out. 


ee 


Los Angeles Ice and _ 


————— — 


Cold Storage Co. 


Home 10053 
—Main 8191 


Phones 


2531 
533 


fel 


ORSET SHOP sinc 


Cc 


Mixed Clothes.... ..75 cts, per doz. 
Rough Dry 35 cts. per doz. 


MISS K. M. MITCHELL 
EXPERT LAUNDRISTE 


781 Gladys Ave. (in rear) 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Blanchard Hall Studio Building. 


Devoted exclusively to Music, Art and Science 
Studies and Halls for all purposes for rent. 
Largest Studio Building in the Weet. 
For terms and all information, apply te 


F. W. BLANCHARD, 
233 South Broadway 232 South Hill Gt. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Accidents Unnecessary 


Carelessness is the cause of $9 per 
cent of the accidents that happen at 
street crossings and in getting on and 
off cars. It has become so gross that 
in order to save life and limb the Los 
Angeles Railway Company is now 
spending thousands of dollars in 
spreading the gospel of safety under 
the direction of the lectures of the 
Public Safety League. 

Here are the rules of the league for 
the prevention of accidents: 

Never cross a street without looking 
in both directions. 

Never get on or off a moving car. 

Never underestimate the speed of an 
approaching vehicle—better wait a 
minute than spend weeks in the hos- 
pital, 

Never cross behind a car without as- 
suring yourself that there is not an- 
other coming in the opposite direction. 

Never stand on the steps. 

Never let your children play in the 
streets. 

Never get off backwards. 

LOS ANGELES RAILWAY CoO. 








By Caroline Reynolds 


William H. Crane is such an excel- 
lent comedian that he could carry al- 
most any play to success, but in his 
present vehicle, “The Senator Keeps 
House,’ the attraction at the Mason 
this week, he has a clean, simple com- 
edy, of no great merit, but which is 
illuminated by his presence. Even 
without the name of Martha Morton 
on the program, one would suspect a 
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‘charming widow—who, by the way, has 


never seen her property. In order to 
win the senator over to her side, the 
claimant is persuaded to become the 
senator’s housekeeper, without reveal- 
ing her identity. But the senator up- 
sets all plans by falling in love with 
the charming widow and his love is 
reciprocated. Of course, when he finds 
out the true state of affairs, particular- 
ly when the Mason land proves to be a 








February 19,<194 3 


THE HOTEL ALEXANDRIA 


Announces the return of the famous 


Herr Ferdinand Stark 


and his celebrated orchestra whose superb concerts will be a feature of 


After-Theater Suppers in the Exclusive Mission Grill 


After the matinee the ladies will take delight in the dainty 
Afternoon Tea served in the Main Dining Salon 


al appear to be the verities of life. His 
company is also good. Mabel Bert 
makes’ a charming widow, and Lor- 
raine Frost is a pretty ingenue. The 
Congressman Judson of Harry Har- 
wood is exceedingly true to life and 
Charles Riegel plays a southern Colon- 
el with Keen insight. The “yaller ‘irl’ 
of Marion. Kerby is so photographic, 
in accent, make-up and detail that one 
wonders if she really is an actress or 
just a Southern mulatto playing her- 
self. The staging of the play has been 
excellent, once, but shows too strong 
an evidence of hard usage to be pleas- 
ing to the eye. 


Masterly Sketch at Orpheum 

Literary products may no longer be 
identified as “clever,” for the word has 
lost its significance in these days of 
misuse, yet it is peculiarly apt in de- 
scribing such an offering as Alfred 
sutro’s “The Man in Front,’ which 
Minnie Dupree and a capable company 
are presenting at the Orpheum. It is a 
masterly sketch, technically excellent 
and dramatically -:-.artling, with a de- 
houement that is electrifying in its 
subtle cruelty, and presenting a pic- 
ture of complex womanhood which is 





DAVID WARFIELD, IN “THE RETURN OF PETER GRIMM,” AT THE MASON OPERA HOUSE 


woman of having written the play. 
There is not a great deal of action— 
just a short, uninvolved plot that never 
keeps one in suspense. Mr. Crane 
plays Senator Larkin, widower, weal- 
thy and wise; whose “lady” housekeep- 
ers cast their matrimonial eyes in his 
direction and immediately are  dis- 
charged. The senator is unalterably 
opposed to a bill to buy a tract of 
land in Virginia, Known as the Mason 
claim, title to which is held by a 


disease-ridden marsh, his idol threat- 
ens ta be shattered; but it all ends 
in the “lived happy ever after’’ spirit. 
Mr. Crane is on the stage most of the 
time, and his characterization of the 
keen, kindly old senator, lonesome 
without knowing it—hungry for 
pink ribbons and good dinners with- 
out realizing it—-is always _inter- 
esting. He is a past master at the art 
of naturalism, which on the stage 
means making things that are unnatur- 


amazing in its completeness, consid- 
ering the few moments of the action. 
The characters are the usual triangle, 
the husband, the wife and the lover. 
The husband is a dramatic critic who 
rails at the dramatic use of the eternal 
three, deploring the bromidie ravings 
of wronged husbands, etc, The lover 
is his best friend, who entertains Betty, 
the wife, in the long evenings when 
Hector is at new performances. Betty 


| is a little, feminine creature, with the 


tremendous capacity for loving that 
such doll-like women mystifyingly pos- 
sess, and a primitive nature which is 
Stripped of its veneer at the critical 
moment. When Betty learns that her 
lover has tired of her-—-for there is 
that between them which makes the 
woman fonder and the man Jess fond— 
at first the weakly feminine side of 
her nature impels her *% declare the 
absolute abandonment of her love, to 
implore him to take her away with 
him. But when he confesses that he is 
engaged to another woman, she proves 
indeed that “hell hath no fury like a 
woman scorned.” Hector returns to 
the house just as their nezv are at 
the ragged edge, and the lover’s en- 
gagement is announced. Hector pro- 
poses a toast, when Betty suddenly 
flings the truth into his face—her one 
object being to destroy the _ lover’s 
house of cards. But she finds out that 
she will be the worst sufferer of -the 
confession, and with diabolical skill 
passes their confession off as a joke, 
arranged to ridicule Hector’s views of 
the eternal triangle, and with cold de- 
liberation informs Hector that there 
is no more truth to her confession 
than there is to her lover’s engage- 
ment—it is all a farce. She retains 
all—she tricks her husband, she robs 
her lover of his real love—she is tri- 
umphant over their masculinity—yet 
Beity could never be what the world 
calls “a bad woman.” It is the deftest 
dramaturgy possible; a veritable gem 
of one-act play writing. Minnie Du- 
pree is scarcely less deft in her por- 
trayal, and she is well supported. The 
Chadwick Trio have a near-comedy 
sketch that is endured only because 
of the dancing of Ida May Chadwick, 
who holds numerous medals for cham- 
pionship buck-and-wing performances, 
ete. Morris and Allen, “The Comedi- 
ans with the Pipes,” are Hebrew sing- 
ers who make a specialty of Irish 
songs, which are not especially enter- 
taining, although their singing is lu- 
minous in comparison to their almost 
humor. “Obey,” a bucking mule is the 
star of “Wilson’s Comedy Circus.” The 
animals are well trained, but the ugly 
little mule is the favorite of the house. 
Holdovers include ‘The Hternal 
Waltz,” The Harvey family and Mer- 
rill and Otto. 


Offerings Next Week 


“Peter Grimm,’ the newest Belasco 
character to be created by David War- 
field, which the great actor will pre- 
Sent at the Mason Opera House next 
week, is said to project all the lovable 
qualities that made “The Music Mas- 
ter” such a memorable conception. The 
character of Peter Grimm passes 
through stirring scenes. Peter is a 
Dutch florist, whose good, simple life 
has been lived among the flowers, but 
when calamity falls upon his little girl 
ward because of him, the deeper dra- 
matic notes of the story are asserted. 
It is a daring departure to bring Peter’s 
spirit back to earth, after he has passed 
the great divide, but the biggest mo- 
ments of the play occur when he re- 
turns, seen only by the loving eyes of a 
child, to make right the things that 
were wrong. It is said that Mr. War- 
field has created as lovable a character 
as the famous “Music Master,” in a 
play no less full of human nature, dra- 
matic situations and heart interest. 
The entire original Belasco Theater 
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east and production will be seen here, 
including Marie Bates, Janet Dunbar, 
Marie Reichardt, Joseph Brennan, Tho- 
mas Meighan, William Boag, John F. 
Webber, Percy Helton and Tony Bevan. 


Lily Langtry (Lady de Bathe) who 
has been in the limelight, both the- 
atrically and socially—-for many years 
is now making what is in all probabil- 
ity her last American tour, and heads 
the Orpheum bill opening Monday 
matinee, Feb, 17. Mrs. Langtry is an 
institution in England, where she has 
been one of the most successful ac- 
tresses that have trod the _ boards. 
Her vaudeville sketch is adapted from 
her former success, “A Wife’s Peril,” 
and .is Sentitied, “Peis Tests’ »In this 
case “‘the play is not the thing,” for 
audiences would go to see Lily Lang- 


| 
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THE GRAPHIC 


ploiting a number of popular ditties— 
mostly their own. Roxy La Rocca will 
play the harp presented to him by the 


King of Italy for his fine handling of 


this difficult instrument. The two 
holdovers are the Chadwicks and the 
Wilson comedy circus, with the un- 
rideable mule. 


Mischa Elman, 
who has already 


the young violinist 
gained world-wide 
fame, at the age of twenty-one, will 
play at the Auditorium Feb. 18 in 
the Philharmonic Course and Satur- 
day afternoon, Feb. 22, assisted by the 
pianist, Percy Kahn of London. Irom 
Eastern reports it seems that Elman 
is a greater player than ever—his de- 


| velopment is said to be prodigious. He 


is now in the class of master players, 
yet he retains the charm of youth and 


LILY LANGTRY [LADY DE BATHE], AT THE ORPHEUM 


try if only to watch her walk across 
the stage. Two generations of royal- 
ty have acclaimed her, yet she still 
retains the beauty of her youth. Mrs. 
Langtry is one of the highest priced 
stars that ever appeared in vaudeville 
and carries her own chosen company. 
With Mrs. Langtry come five new acts, 
making almost a complete change of 
bill. Amelia Stone and Armand Kalisz 
in their petite opera, “Mon Amour,” 
head the Jist with their series of 
dances. Alf Grant and Ethel Hoag 
are no strangers here, and in their 
new act, “The Troublesome Trunk” 
they make a strong appeal. “Those 
French Girls,’ (the Amoros sisters) 
will be seen in a combination of dances, 
song, merriment and acrobatics and 
George W Barry and Maude Wolford 
will offer “At the Song Booth,” ex- 


what Maude Powell has termed, “The 
iiman tone,’ which is said to be as 
unique as the voice of Caruso. An 
opportunity will be given Tuesday ev- 
ening for teachers and clubs to ob- 
tain student rates, if purchased be- 
fore the day of the concert. The El- 
man programs for Feb. 22, is as fol- 
lows: 


Sonata in D, op. 12, No. 1 (Beethoven); 
Concerto in G Minor (Bruch); Devil's Trill 
(Tartini); Albumblatt_(Wagner); Menuet 
(Haydn-Burmester); ‘‘Voice of the Woods” 
(Paganini-Vogrich); Sicilienne et Rigau- 
don (Francouer-Kreisler); Ziegeunerwels- 
en (Sarasate). 

“A Love Story of the Ages” will end 
its career at the Moroseco Sunday night, 
to make way for the special starring 
engagement with the Morosco Produc- 
ing Company of Nat C. Goodwin. This 
well-known actor will be seen in the 
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HAMBURGER’S MAJESTIC THEATIEIR 


Broadway, near Ninth. 


LOS ANGELES’ LEADING PLAYHOUSE 
BEGINNING SUNDAY NIGHT, FEB. 


Oliver Morosco, Manager 
16—POSITIVELY ONE WEEK ONLY. 


Popular Matinee Wednesday—Matinee Saturday. 


IKOILIB amd DILL 


Present Themselves in Victor Herbert’s Biggest musical comedy success, 


“ALGIEIRIA” 


With MAUD AMBER, 
Sat. Mat., 50c to $1.50. 


MOROSCO THEATER 


WINFIELD BLAKE and fifty others, 
famous Kolb and Dill beauty chorus 


including the 
SEATS NOW ON SALE. Nights and 


Wednesday matinee, 25c to $1. 


Broadway bet. 
Seventh and Eighth 


MATINEES THURSDAYS, SATURDAYS AND SUNDAYS. 


BEGINNING MONDAY NIGHT, FEB. 17 
FIRST APPEARANCE OF THE DISTINGUISHED ACTOR, 


NAT C. GOODWIN 


With the Morosco Producing Company in a mammoth production of Dickens’ 


“OLIVIER TWIST” 


MOROSCO’S BURBANK THEATER 


Main Street. 
Near Séxth. 


BEGINNING SUNDAY MATINEE, FEB. 16 
First Time on Any Stage, of the New Comedy, 


“The Elixir of Youth” 


With ZHELLA COVINGTON in the chief role. 


Broadway. bet. 6th & 7th. 
Home 10477. Main 977 


ORPHEUM THEATER 


SEATS NOW ON SALE. 


THE STANDARD 
OF VAUDEVILLE 


AMERICA’S FINEST THEATER—ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF. 
BEGINNING MATINEE MONDAY, FEBRUARY 17 


MIRS. LANGTRY 


AMELIA STONE & ARMAND 
KALISZ 


In ‘““Mon Amour,’’ 
“THOSE FRENCH GIRLS” 
(Amoros Sisters) 
ROXY LA ROCCA 
Royalty’s Harpist 


(Lady de Bathe) 
and her Company in 
ALE GRANT & ETHEL HOAG 


CHADWICK TRIO, 
With Ida May, Champion 


“THE TEST 


“The Troublesome Trunk’’ 


a Miniature Opera GEO. W. BARRY & MAUDE 


WOLFORD 

“At the Song Booth’’ 

WILSON’S CIRCUS 
With ‘‘Obey’’ the Mule 


Orpheum Symphony Orchestra Concerts, 2 and 8 p.m. World’s Motion Views. 
Every Night at 8, 10-25-50-75c, Boxes $1; Mat. at 2: DAILY, 10, 25, 50c; Boxes 5c. 


IM[ASON OPERA HOUSE 


Broadway bet. First and Second streets. 


Charles Frohman— 
Klaw & Erlanger, Lessees. 
W. T. WYATT, Manager. 


Beginning Monday Night, February 17 
DAVID BELASCO PRESENTS 


DAVID WAIRIFIEILID 


In “THE RETURN OF PETER GRIMM’’ 
Prices 50c to $2. 


Comyn Carr version of Dickens’ “Oliv- 
er Twist.” Goodwin will have the part 
of Fagin, in which he achieved one of 
the most brilliant successes of his ca- 
reer at the New Amsterdam Theater, 
New York, a year ago. Harrison Hunt- 
er will be seen as Bill Sykes; Helen 
Robertson will have the part of 
Nancy, and Grace Valentine will play 
Oliver Twist. A production of special 
worth is promised for “Oliver Twist,” 
and everything will be done in a man- 
agerial way to make the Goodwin en- 
gagement at the Morosco the most im- 
portant and notable event of the year. 
The seat sale which has been in pro- 
gress since Monday morning makes it 
apparent that the theater will be 
crowded at each performance. Comyn 
Carr’s adaptation of the famous book 
is said to be the best Dickens work 
ever given to the stage, and Goodwin's 
delineation of the big part of Fagin 
won him the warmest of critical praise 
last season. 


Notwithstanding the success. of 
“Mother” at the Burbank, this popular 
domestic comedy will be withdrawn 
this evening, and Sunday afternoon 
Zella Covington’s new comedy, ‘The 
Elixir of Youth” will be given its first 
production on any stage. Mr. Coving- 
ton is no stranger to Los Angeles, hav- 
ing played here with the Burbank 
company many years ago as well ag 
having been seen in vaudeville. He 
is thoroughly familiar with theatrical 


demands, and his play should have the 
advantage of excellent technic. He will 
be seen in the chief role of the new 
play, with the entire Burbank organ- 
ization in the contributing parts. “The 
Elixir of Youth” is described as a com- 
edy of an entirely new character, one 
that not only has a lot of genuinely 
good, clean fun, but a story of unusual] 
interest, with a novel treatment and 
an altogether uncommon development. 
The scenic artist and the property man 
have been given carte blanche and the 
scenic investiture will be on an un- 
usually lavish seale. 


Kolb and Dill will offer themselves 
in Victor Herbert’s most successful 
piece of recent production, “Algeria,” 
opening a week’s engagement at the 
Majestic Sunday night. These two 
comedians are perhaps the greatest 
favorites of their type that ever came 
to Los Angeles, and crowded house 
will probably be the rule the coming 
week. They have a big new organiza- 
tion, headed by Maude Amber and 
Winfield Blake, and the chorus maidens 
are said to be up to the Kolb and Dill 
standard of good looks. The costum- 
ing and scenery will be fresh and new, 
there are many song numbers sprink- 
led through the piece, the chorus en- 
sembles are said to be picturesque and 
the coryphees are to be strikingly cos- 
tumed. Kolb and Dill are given many 
opportunities for their usual fun-mak- 
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ing and the lacerated English will 
probably prove as great a success as 
it has in the past. 


Manager Behymer has arranged, at 
popular prices, to give a series of op- 
era musicales the coming week, to- 
gether with interpretative piano num- 
bers, illustrated views of grand opera 
scenes, explanatory talks upon com- 
posers, productions, as well as the lead- 
ing motifs, arias and orchestral se- 
lections of the series which will con- 
stitute the grand opera engagement at 
the Auditorium in March. Opening 
the series will be heard Anna Shaw 
Faulkner of Chicago and Marx HE. 
Oberndorfer, pianist, who will give 
Wednesday afternoon, a special school 
children’s illustrated lecture on the en- 
tire Wagnerian Ring, taking up ‘Das 
Rheingold,” “Die Walkuere,” ‘“Sig- 
fried” and “Gotterdammerung,”’ with 
a few words concerning “Tristan and 
Isolde” and ‘Hansel and Gretel.” Thurs- 
day afternoon, a comprehensive pre- 
sentation of “Thais,” as portrayed by 
Mary Garden, and “Natoma” will be 
Offered. For Friday night special ar- 
rangement has been made for a treat- 
ise on the Wagnerian operas, with 
Slides and excellent views and piano 
numbers; Saturday night will be given 
to a discussion of “Tristan and Isolde,” 
using the Richard Le Galliene transla- 
tion. Mr. Oberndorfer is a pianist of 
exceptional talent, and Miss Faulkner 
is said to be far different from the 
usual stereotyped “lecturer.” 


Sara Bernhardt and her company 
from Paris will play the Orpheum for 
two weeks beginning Monday matinee, 
Mareh 3. There will be in all six 
changes of bill, although in everv case 
the matinee and night performances 
will be the same. The entire reper- 
toire is as follows: 
day matinee and night, “Lucreze Bor- 
gia;” Wednesday and Thursday mat- 
inee and night, “One Christmas Night;” 
Friday matinee and night, “Theodora;”’ 
Saturday and Sunday matinee and 
night, “Camille.’ Monday and Tues- 
day matinee and night, ‘“Phedre;’”’ 
Wednesday matinee and night, ’Cam- 
ille;* Thursday matinee and night, 
“One Christmas Night;” Friday mat- 
inee and night, “La Tosca;” Saturday 
matinee and night, ‘“Lucreze Borgia;” 
Saturday matinee and night, “One 
Christmas Night.” 


Chicago Grand Opera Attractions 


Coming of the Chicago Grand Opera 
Company, with all of its wonderful 
equipment, to Los Angeles is already 
proving of great interest to the music 
lovers of Southern California. Nor is 
this section alone in its interest, for 
tourists who are expecting to visit Los 
Angeles at this period have sent their 
orders from the east and south for this 
oceasion. The event is one of unusual 
interest and deserves the ardent sup- 
port of every Los Angelan, for it has 
brought no small measure of fame to 
this city which depends largely upon 
its “boosters” for its growth. The pro- 
grams have been carefully chosen, with 
enough novelty to satisfy and enough 
of repetitions to please the more con- 
Sservative. Mary Garden, who is one 
of the strongest drawing cards of op- 
era, will be one of the pronounced fa- 
vorites, and Luisa Tetrazzini, the queen 
of the Italian operatic world, will 
strengthen her hold on the affections 
of this city. Other famous names in 
the roster are Saltzman-Stevens, Claus- 
sen, Osborne-Hannah, Dalmores, White- 
hill, Seott, Dareh, Cavan, Keyes, De 
Cisneros, Crable, Riegelman, Berat, 
Lagard, Warrum and Huberdeau. 


The Right Way to Travel 


“T have not had the least trouble or 
care about baggage, hotels, trains 
tips. The trip through Japan has been 
one of pure delight.’ Thus wrote a 
Californian who recently’ traveled 
through Japan under the auspices of 
Thos. Cook & Son, 515 South Spring 
Street, who have parties leaving in 
March for the Cherry Blossom Season. 
This is your opportunity. 





Monday and Tues- | 
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| Mary Andrews Clark Memorial Home 


Particular interest centers, especially 
since the dedication of Hon. W. A. 
Clark’s handsome gift to the Y. W. C. 
A., last Saturday, about the Mary An- 
drews Clark Memorial Home, at 236 
Loma Drive. First, as a beautiful and 
lasting tribute to motherhood, repre- 
sented by one mother greatly beloved 
of her children; second, as a humani- 
tarian expression; third, as a center of 
infinite living human interest soon to 
pervade its rooms, and fourth, for its 
Obvious material significance as a 
building. The first message is only to 
those who are given to understand, and 
means much or little according to the 
temper of the individual on whose con- 
sciousness it chances to fall. Other 
homes there have been elsewhere like 
unto this one, built in connection with 
colleges, but none of such general im- 
port; so that its humanitarian aspect 
exploration in many possible by-paths. 
exploration in many passible by-paths. 
Its network of heart stories has yet to 
develop, to be absorbed probably by 
the cool cement walls which wil! never 
speak, or never to be realized save in 
imaginative minds. 

At present it is the visible manifes- 
tation of the builders’ art, not yet com- 
plete, that challenges attention. Built 
of brick and stone in French chateau 
style of architecture it stands on a 
commanding eminence just ten or fif- 
teen minutes’ ride from the heart of the 
city on the Crown Hill line. It looms 
up impressively as one approaches Co- 
lumbia avenue, its three tiers of broad 


out on the city to the southeast. At the 
further end of it is the famous marble 
fireplace of generous proportions with 
its carved design of ivy. The furnish- 
ings corsist of handsome Wilton rugs, 
brown rattan chairs with leather cush- 
ions, tables and tabarets, writing desks 
and a piano. 

By a long hall, off which opens Mrs. 
Harr‘et Murray’s suite of rooms on the 
front court, the library is reached. This 
library is another room especially not- 
able for its beauty and interest. Catch- 
ing the western sun whose radiance is 
softened through stained glass in a 
semi-circular window, the upper panes 
of each being reserved for memorial 
purposes, its green and brown tints 
soothe the tired senses and a comfort- 
able window-seat invites the guest to 
tarry. Another handsome fireplace, 
over which is to be hung a picture of 
Mrs. Clark, guardian spirit of the 
house, lends a luxurious air to the 
place. And the many rows of shelves, 
enclosed by leaded glass doors, waiting 
for the library of 1,500 or more books 
which former Senator Clark is having 
catalogued to present to the Home 
later, gives a literary tone even before 
a volume is placed. The left wing is 
devoted to an amusement room, 
chapel. 

Four upper floors are given over to 
the bedrooms, of which there are 44 
or more, and to the linen and supply 
closets. Each room is daintily fur- 
nished in a pleasing combination of 
brown, tan and yellow, with neat net 


MARY ANDREWS CLARK MEMORIAL HOME 





galleries like argus eyes prepared to 
guard its future feminine wards, look- 
ing out calmly at the city and all pass- 
ersby. Its entrance on Loma drive is 
dignified and impressive. In sheltering 
fashion two wings outspread invite the 
guest to enter and feel at rest. Quiet 
beauty, enduring simplicity and solid 
comfort mark the entire lower floor. 
There is a spaciousness that ecalis for 
growth and expansion. There is a 
happy freedom from the tawdriness of 
display. FE-verything is substantial and 
pleasingly tasteful, yet plain. Not the 
luxury that enervates and ruins ideals, 
as has been hinted by a few critics, but 
the beauty and comfort that makes for 
higher, broader development of char- 
acter. 

Red tile floors give a cheery, neat ap- 
pearance to reception hall and dining 
room, the former being finished in 
brown with leather-cushioned wall 
seats and cozy nook, a registry desk 
ard the usual hotel office appurtenances 
and elevator. Miss Florence Calder- 
wood, whose gracious courtesy has won 
her many friends at the Y. W. C, A. in 
the last year, will have charge of the 
desk and office. The dining room in the 
right wing is a place of sunshine. It 
fairly glints with golden glow on sunny 
days, and the rows of round tables 
dressed in snowy linen are almost suffi- 
cient in themselves to induce an appe- 
tite. A formal parlor, just off the hall 
in front, is delicately finished in gray 
and green. The great living room with 
its soft brown tints is a joy to the eyes. 
It looks through many large windows 





curtains at the windows. Brass bed- 
steads, a table desk, a rocker and a 
straight chair, and a dresser of hard- 
wood in gray satin finish are the sim- 
ple, yet adequate furnishings. Each 
room has a private bath and toilet, and 
the windows all open to glorious views. 
To the north and west are the moun- 
tains, to the south the ocean may be 
seen on clear days and to the south 
and east the city; while wide upper 
galleries offer attractive promenades. 
For these rcoms, and board, a nominal 
price of $4 to $8 a week will be charged. 
This will include two meals a day and 
three on Sundays and holidays, access 
to the library, use of the laundry (a 
large item with the working girl), use 
of the sewing machine and gymnasium 
and baths, the benefit of all entertain- 
ments in the house and all the privi- 
leges of the household—which should 
satisfy all carping critics. 

More than 200 business girls and 
young women can be accommodated 
and applications have been pouring in, 
though the home will not be opened be- 
fore February 20 or later. While I was 
there a few days ago, for not more 
than fifteen or twenty minutes, fully a 
dozen young women received attention 
from the superintendent, Mrs. Murray, 
who is from Boston and has had con- 
siderable experience in the manage- 
ment of girls’ school in the east. Mrs. 
Laura E. Drum, who is the house ma- 
tron and buyer for the household, was 
for eleven years in charge of Washing- 
ton Seminary, near Pittsburg, Penn- 
Sylvania; and brings with her Mr. and 
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Mrs. Thomas Caffey, who will have 
charge of the culinary department. Mr. 
Caffey is said to be a fine chef, and al- 
ready marmalade, jellies, jams and oth- 
er toothsome dainties are being con- 
cocted, preparatory to receiving the 
guests of the house. They will be as- 
sisted in the kitchen by two maids. 

This kitchen is an interesting do- 
main, with its great dishwasher, seven 
huge refrigerators, warming closets, 
immense bread and cake mixing bowls 
on wheels, steaming trays, gas ranges 
—and wonder of wonders to me, a 
potato-peeler run by electricity. Meat 
will be purchased a half a steer at a 
time, to be cut on a great block in the 
house. And the store room has 3,000 
feet of shelving. 

Below stairs are the servants’ quar- 
ters, six comfortable rooms neatly fur- 
nished; the bowling alley and gym- 
nasium, shower baths, sewing room, 
laundry, a small and well equipped 
hospital of three wards that can be en- 
tirely shut off from the remainder of 
the house in case of patients afflicted 
with contagious diseases. Then there 
are the trunk and store rooms, an ice 
plant that has already been busy and 
all sorts of conveniences—for the in- 
stitution must meet its own needs and 
expenses. A tennis court and driveway 
occupy the north grounds. Of house 
rules there are to be as few as are 
necessary to decorum and order, and 
as much flexibility as possible to ac- 
commodate the needs of the inmates. 

On either side of the steps leading 
to the front entrance of the house are 
planted healthy shoots of ivy, about 
which lingers a memory precious to all 
members of the Clark family. More 
than thirty years ago Mr. Clark 
brought a sprig of the ivy from Ireland 
aS a present to his mother. Mrs. Clark 
planted it and cherished it in their 
eastern home, and when they moved 
west brought a cutting from the Amer- 
ican stock to California. A portion of 
it has been passed to each child as he 
or she left the home nest to make new 
radiation of family love. One of the 
prettiest and most touching features of 
the dedicatory service Saturday, was 
the reading by Mrs. T. F. Miller, sister 
of the donor, of an original poem to 
this famous vine, three verses of which 
I beg to quote: 

You were plucked with loving hand 
Long ago, Ivy Vine: 

Were meant a mother’s heart to cheer, 
Keep green and bright each passing year 
Life’s journey through, Ivy Vine. 


Mother’s hands will fondly plant vou 
Never more, Ivy Vine; 

Her journey’s done, her home’s above, 
Her children plant you here with love, 
Just now, Ivy Vine. 


Your journeys, too, will end 

Today, Ivy Vine. 

Oh, Loved of Woman, cease to roam, 
Here abide and grace this Woman’s home, 
Forevermore, Ivy Vine. 

Messrs. J. Ross Clark, T. F. Miller 
and W. C. Patterson will act as advis- 
ory board for the Home in conjunction 
with a general] committee composed of 
Mrs. T. F. Miller, Mrs. C. H. Wadleigh, 
Mrs. Z. D. Mathuss, Mrs, J. M. Newell, 
Mrs. W. C. Patterson, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Abascal, Miss Anna B. Clark, Dr. Rose 
T. Ballard, Mrs. D. K. Edwards, Mrs. 
Gail B. Johnson, Mrs. W. S. Young, and 
Mrs. Willits J. Hole, and Miss Amelia 
C. Johnson, president and general sec- 
retary, respectively, of the Association. 
The Y. W. C. A. is justly proud and 
happy over its new gift. 

PENELOPE ROSS. 
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There is no doubt that Theodore 
Dreiser holds high place in the ranks 
of American novelists, for he covers 
a wide scope in his writings; showing 
a power of deep thinking that is all 
too rarely evidenced in our literary 
output. His previous novels have won 
him attention from the reading public, 
as well as raising dissension among 
the critics, who either condemn or lav- 
ishly praise. It is to be feared that his 
latest novel will receive more con- 
demnation than commendation. While 
it is typically American, with the spir- 
it of strife and an intricate financial 
problem, and while its character de- 
lineation is par excellence, Mr. Dreiser 
has so obviously striven after effect 
that there is a hollow echo to his work. 
He is not hesitant in calling a spade 
a spade, but he does it so unbeautifully 
that it is revolting, nauseating, and 
certainly inartistic. Mr. Dreiser is 
graphically analytic, but he carries this 
power to too great a degree in “The 
Financier,” so much so that the pleth- 
ora of detail becomes wearisome. After 
all, art in writing is in suggesting to 
one’s readers with a few words all 
that an author wishes to convey. There 
seems no wisdom in dwelling overlong 
on this phase or that phase of a char- 
acter’s mora] nature. Cowperwood is 
a financier, born of a commonplace 
family, with a talent for handling 
money that amounts to-genius. He is 
not the usual figure of fiction; for 
while cast in a heroic mould, he dif- 
fers vastly from the “never-do- 
wrongs” that find so much favor with 
most writers. Mr. Dreiser makes him 
far more contemptible than interest- 
ing. His eagerness for love is as great 
as his eagerness for wealth, and upon 
this side of his nature the author ling- 
ers to the point of distraction-—-so that 
the reader turns over many pages to 
escape from the harrowing details. 
Cowperwood’s negative wife; his vivid, 
passionate mistress, Aileen Butler, are 
as distinct in the mind as creatures of 
flesh and blood; and Aijileen’s father, 
the sturdy Irish financier, whose Ail- 
een is the flower of his heart, is a far 
bigger character than that of Cowper- 
wood—the best thing in the book. The 
story is unclothed in any beauty save 
that of the language in which it is 
couched. The finale, however, is truly 
artistic—for it ends with a picture of 
failure that is brutally true to life— 
not the failure of poverty and lost 
love—but the failure of success which 
is ashes in the mouth. (“The Finan- 
cier,’ By Theodore Dreiser. Harper & 
Bros. ) 


“The Midlanders” 


“Say, heard about us in oil?” 
Ben Mcletridge, one of the famous 
twins in Charles Tenney Jackson’s 
“The Midlanders,”’ referring to a lucky 
strike in California fields. 


Big, Tulare fields, California. Hen and 
me was beating it from one water tank 
to another one day-—flippered, both of 
us. Cleaned out in the dray business in 
Fresno. Well, Hen and me coming down 
a canyon along the track about dark saw 
some cow tracks. Now, we saw the stars 
shining up out of those cow tracks. 
Wiley, if it had been you that’s all you 
would have seen, just stars shining back 
from them cow tracks. But Hen and 
me saw oil. Hen and me prospected, and 
lit for town and entered that whole blam- 
ed cow pasture. Then we went to LOS 
ANGELES, WHERE ALL THE EASY 
MARKS IN THE UNITED STATES 
COME OUT, and we capitalized them cow 
tracks. Say, we got more engraved cer- 
tificates of stock than you can shake a 
stick at slung round California this very 
minute. 


And more, which may or may not be 
true to life, from the promoters’ view- 


asks 
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| point, touching the methods of devel- 


opment of oil companies in general. 
Knowing that the book comes from In- 
diana and concerns a portion of lowa, 
that coldest if one of the most fertile 
and prosperous states in the Union, 
Los Angelans can afford to smile in- 
dulgently over the asperative allusions 
to the gullibility of fellow citizens, rec- 
ozgnizing the playful hit to be due to 
ill-concealed jealousy. Frozen east- 
erners cannot be blamed for a little 
pettishness, occasionally. 

Progressivism in the middle west 
however, is the cloak to this twen- 
tieth century love story. Not in the 
obtrusive manner of propaganda, but 
as a spice to give piquancy. The pic- 
tures drawn of Rome, Iowa, the con- 
servative western village that “needed 
a few first class funerals to stimulate 
trade” and that clung to wornout gov- 
ernmental policies and hoary ideals of 
social position and civics brought from 
old New England, and of Earlville, 
the blatant, uncouth development of 
newer political thought and of western 
“progress,” are correct in coloring and 
highly entertaining. They are true to 
type. 

Wiley Curran, editor of the Rome 
News, forced to office-seeking by a 
‘new woman” in love, is a strangely 
contradictory character, both in love and 
politics. It would be far more inter- 
esting to know what he did as a legis- 
lator than to be informed as to wheth- 
er he married Janet Vance. It almost 
appears that failure to succeed in a 
worldly way, sluggishness and lack of 
ambition and a few other not alto- 
gether admirable qualities are ascrib- 
ed to Utopian dreaminess and noble 
generosity suppressed by class con- 
sciousness. Harlan Van Hart, the 
younger representative of conservatism 
touched by the fire of the newer en- 
thusiasm to action, blossoms to won- 
drous strength in incredibly brief space, 
but is “alive.’> Aurelia Lindstrom, who 
was stolen from the ‘‘Holy Family” in 
New Orleans, was raised by two queer 
old men and an Indian woman and 
“done come up river to occupy the 
land,’ and her meteoric flight on press 
agent wings into the limelight as a 
$100,000 beauty and as an actress are 
truly magnificent flights of ‘“fawncy,’’ 
worthy of “Mamie, the Pretty Factory 
Girl.” She but serves to bring out oth- 
er types more real. Otherwise, her 
withdrawal from the stage would not 
be noted save in a freedom from a 
strong melodramatic flavor that dom- 
inates the talk of class consciousness, 
graft, exploitation of the poor and un- 
fortunate, insurgency, initiative and 
referendum, equal suffrage and oppor- 
tunities for women and other modern 
political phrases. Lindstrom, Aurelia’s 
adopted father, crazed by the injustice 
of legal process and religious frenzy, 
also is true to a type often created by 
the present system in certain sections. 
(“The Midlanders.” By Charles Tenney 
Jackson. Bobbs-Merrill Co.) 


Notes From Bookland 

Sir Gilbert Parker, writing of one 
of his earlier novels, “When Valmond 
Came to Pontiac,” tells of his interest 
in the first Napoleon and of his reading 
a certain memoir and seeing certain 
pictures. The effect he describes as 
follows: “Thereupon the whole story 
of a son of Napoleon, ignorant of his 
own birth, but Knowing that a son had 
been born to Napoleon at St. Helena, 
flitted through my imagination, and 
the story spread out before me al! in 
an hour, like an army with banners. 
The next night—for this happened in 
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New York, where I had gone to see my 
future wife—I went down to Hot 
Springs, Va., and began a piece of work 
which enthralled, and as I have never 
been enthralled in the same way since; 
for it was perilous to health and men- 
tal peace. The manuscript of the book 
was completed within four weeks. It 
possessed me. I wrote night and day. 
There were times when I went to bed 
and, unable to sleep, I would get up 
at 2 o'clock or 3 o’clock in the morn- 
ing and write till breakfast time. Then 
a two hours’ walk about after breakfast, 
and I would write again until nearly 2 
o'clock, then luncheon; two more 
hours in the open air, and I would 
again write till 8 o’clock in the even- 
ing. The world was shut out. I moved 
in a dream.” 


Theodore Dreiser’s early career he 
declares furnished him with much in- 
teresting material for his novels. At 


'a youthful period he advanced himself 


from deliverer of laundry at $9 a week 
to a salary of $10 as collector for fur- 
niture sold on the installment plan. 
He remembers vividly the wife of a 
burglar just sent up for twenty years 
who consoled herself by investing in 
a handsome parlor clock at $1 a week; 
and also of an old lady who found no 
fault with the lamp upon which he 
was collecting payments, even though 
it could never be lighted because the 
chimney came within an inch of the 
ceiling. In his latest book, ‘“‘The Finan- 
cier,’ Mr Dreiser has shown a famil- 
iarity with the details of house fur- 
nishing which it is likely he may have 
gained at this period of his career. 


George H. Doran Company’s latest 
books include “’Twixt Land and Sea,” 
stories of the Indian Ocean and its 
islands, by Joseph Conrad; “The Story 
of Stephen Compton,” a novel describ- 
ing the bearing of certain political 
questions upon industrial and commer- 
cia] life, by J. E. Patterson; ‘‘The Lee 
Shore,’ the prize winner in a recent 
fiction contest in England, by Rose 
Macaulev; “Bunch Grass,” pen pictures 
of a California cattle ranch thirty or 
more years ago, by Horace Annesley 
Vachell; “The Private Life of Henry 
Maitland,’ the novel about George 
Gissing by Morley Roberts; ‘Modern 
Problems,” by Sir Oliver Lodge; “In 
the Case of Oscar Slater,” in which 


Sir A. Conan Doyle applies the meth- | 
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ods of Sherlock Holmes to the case of 
a man whom he believes to have been 
wrongly condemned to death in Eng- 
land; “The Blindness of Virtue,’’ Cos- 
mo Hamilton’s play, and “The Ele- 
ments of Child Study,’ a manual on 
child training, by William Walter 
Smith. 


The recent tragic death of Lysander 
Johnson, formerly of Hannibal, Mo., 
removes another of the joyous band 
which helped the youthful Samuel 
Clemens to enliven the world with the 
record later of their boyish doings. 
Johnson and Samuel Clemens explor- 
ed together the caves along the Mis- 
sissippi River which figure so import- 
antly in “Tom Sawyer.” <A. B. Paine, 
author of “Mark Twain: A Biography,” 
states that the fascination of this cave 
to Samuel Clemens never faded; ‘‘other 
localities and diversions might fail, but 
any mention of the cave found him 
always eager and ready for the three- 
mile walk or pull that brought them to 
its mystic door.” 


Three new Macmillan books are “Ge- 
netics: An Introduction to the Study 
of Heredity,” a summary for the un- 
initiated reader of the more recent 
phases of one of the leading problems 
in biology, by Herbert Eugent Walter, 
Assistant Professor of Biology in 
Rrown University; “Household Bac- 
teriology,’’ a2 practical course in domes- 
tic science, by Robert E. Buchanan, 
and James Ford Rhodes’s “Lectures on 
the American Civil War,” a series de- 
livered last year in Oxford to usher in 
a course on the history and institutions 
of the United States. 


seven books for Lent have been is- 
sued by Longmans, Green & Co., in- 
cluding the work specially recommend- 
ed by the Bishop of London and the 
rector of Trinity Church, New York, 
Drake’s “The Wondrous Passion.” Two 
other works announced are a treatise 
on ‘Textile Designs,” by W. Watson, 
and Sir Rider Haggard’s Zulu romance, 
“Child of Storm.” 
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Oil stocks have played the leading 
part in the financial drama on the Los 
Angeles stock exchange this week, with 
Union Oil perhaps in the stellar role, 
for there has been a marked activity in 
this security. From a little above $90 
a share it jumpea to $9%, and then 


lapsed back to $94%. The spurt is 
said to be due to a persistent rumor 
in financial circles that the General 
Petroleum Company is to take over the 
Union Provident, which in turn con- 
trols Union Oil, at a date earlier then 
had been expected and with this pros- 
pect in view numbers of the recently 
discouraged stockholders at once rais- 
ed the figure at which they would re- 
linquish their holdings. 

National Pacific also has been stren- 
uously dealt In and has varied a point 
in its purchase price. The discovery 
of a new well sent it up a trifle, and 
when the well sanded the quotations 
reacted. The well is said to be cleaned 
out at this writing and a jump up- 
wards is predicted at a later date. 
Practically, more than 10,000 shares 
have changed hands every day this 
week. Rice Ranch has announced a 
dividend of Ll per cent for March 1, 
with the books’ closing February 25. 
This caused a demand for this stock 
at $1.25, but it being closely held and 
little is changing hands. 

Associated Oil is quiet, although 
there has been a decided activity on 
the San Francisco stock exchange. The 
few sales here have been in ten and 
twenty share lots. Amalgamated Oil 
is active, having ranged in price from 
$79 to $83%. Two reasons are as- 
signed for the advance and demand; 
first pecause of an anticipation of a 
dividend next month; second, because 
of rumors of another gushing well 
being struck. The first sale in Ameri- 
ean Petroleum in six months was made 
this week at $72. This is another se- 
curity that is being closely held. 

There is a strong demand for bank 
stocks, but owners refuse to part with 
them, hence there are few _ sales. 
Farmers and Merchants appeared on 
the board this week after a lethargy 
of three weeks, a few shares changing 
hands at 402%. There is a heavy de- 


mand for Citizens National around 
260. 
In the industrials telephone stocks 


are the leaders because of a rumor 
that refuses to be downed that the 
two telephone companies are planning 
a consolidation. Home Telephone pre- 
ferred is selling at $28 and the com- 
mon stock at $10. United States Long 
Distance, which is the Bell system, 
also is active. 

Los Angeles Investment Company 
stock is much sought after around 
$410. 


day. 

Bonds are exceptionally quiet with 
little or no demand for this form of 
security. 

Money is not tight, but the banks 
are using extraordinary care in their 
loans. They are making loans prac- 
tically entirely on real estate of the 
Al sort, and accept few stocks for col- 
lateral. 





Banks and Banking 
Boston is planning for handling the 
collection of out-of-town checks, which 
is likely to be adopted by the New 
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York banks to facilitate operations un- 
der its new system of free collections 
in New York state, New Jersey, Massa- 
| chusetts, Connecticut, and Rhode Isl- 
and, involves merely the creation of a 
new bureau in the New York clearing 
house, the work of which would be 
very simple. The Boston clearing 
house collects practically all the New 
England checks coming into the posses- 
Sion of its members. Each Boston bank 
assorts its New England checks by 
states and towns and sends them daily 
to the clearing house before a certain 
hour, with machine lists of the totals, 
for which a receipt is taken. This re- 
ceipt is put through the clearings on 
the second day following. The clear- 
| ing house clerks assort all the checks 
as to towns and states, so that at the 
end of a day a single letter contain- 
ing the checks from all the Boston 
banks goes to each bank in New Eng- 
land. Remittance Is made at once by 
the country banks to the manager of 
the clearing house by drafts on their 
Boston correspondents. These checks 
are cleared against the receipts pre- 
viously given to the Boston banks by 
the manager, and so far as the clear- 
ing house is concerned offset each 
other in the aggregate. Under this 
' system the cost to the Boston banks 
of collecting their New England checks 
has been reduced to 7 cents per $1,000 
collected. The expense to the country 
banks has been similarly cut down, 
and it is this feature of the plan that 
has led the country bankers in the 
prospective free collection zone around 
| New York City to take a firm stand in 
favor of its adyption here. 





The New York city savings banks 
deposits increased during 1912 from 
$842,048,755 to $876,224,336, or $34,175,- 
081, which is about 4 per cent. or 
slightly over amount credited to de- 
positors as interest. 





Stock and Bond Briefs 

One of the most important of the 
Sulzer bills governing New York stock 
exchange transactions provides that 15 
per cent shall be the maximum rate 
for call money and that any contracts 
involving directly, or indirectly, the 
usurous and the lenders should be un- 
enforceable and subject to severe pen- 
alties. When the stock exchange com- 
mittee called upon the governor last 
week it found that even he enter- 
tained the same view that is held in 
many eircles regarding call rates at 
New York. The governor’s idea was 
that the call rate was a daily rate and 
he referred for instance to people who 
were forced to pay 20 per cent for 
call money on stock exchange collat- 
eral losing their entire capital and se- 
curities in five days. He seemed quite 
surprised when it was explained to 


for a full year and that even such a 
high rate as that did not involve any 
great hardship for a borrower of mod- 
erate amounts in the course of stock 
exchange dealings. He was shown, for 
instance, that if an operator was com- 
pelled to pay 20 per cent for $10,000 to 
carry his trades over for a day, the 


interest charge would only amount to 





$5.55 while at 10 per cent the charge 
would be only $2.78. The governor’s 
first intention was to make it an im- 
prisonment offense for more than 6 
per cent to be charged on call loans. 


Advance scored by Russian govern- 
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ment securities in 1912 stands out in 
marked relief against the course of 
quotations of the bonds of England, 
France, and Germany. Russian bonds 
reached the highest level touched since 
the recovery of prices began after the 
Settlement of the Russo-Japanese war. 
The following table shows that in the 
last four years Russian 4 per cents 
gained 17 points, while British 214 per 
cent consols declined 13 points and 
German and French 8s receded 5.2 and 
6% points, respectively. 
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4% 3% 3% 24 Gp 
Russian. French. German. English. 
1903 ee 76.7 96.2 83.2 86.04 
TS ES 2 aie 84.7 97.8 85.8 83.8 
i 92.6 98 84.4 81 
LO ee 93.75 95.6 83.6 79.3 
Ute. ws, 93.9 Sarl 78 13 
Fluctuation— 
190S8-'12,-|-17.2 —6.5 —.2 —13.0 
Allowance in this comparison of 


Russian and British government scrip 
for the difference in interest rate, but | 
the advantage given the Russian 4s in 
this respect is largely offset, in the 
opinion of financial experts abroad, by 
the severe competition the Czar's se- 
curities met from a great flood of in- 
dustrial bonds and stocks which ap- 
peared in the economic reawakening 
after the war. 


Oklahoma failed to sell $3,000,000, 4 
per cent bonds last week, due to the 
fact that no bids at par or above were 
received. The state constitution pro- 
hibits the sale of bonds below par. 


Newport Beach has called an election 
for Feb. 24 to vote on a proposition to 
issue $15,000 to purchase school quar- 
ters. 


Huntington Park carried a bond issue 
of $45,000 last week for municipal im- 
provements. 


Sealed bids will be received by the. 
city clerk of Riverside, up to 9:15 a. m., 
Mar. 11, for the purchase of water 
works bonds of $1,160,000, of $1000 each, 
bearing 4% interest. 








Manhattan Beach is considering an 
issue of $20,000 for a new school build- 
ing, and election is to be called soon for 
that purpose. 





Is Business Losing Headway? 


Dow, Jones & Co. say that there is 
no doubt that general trade is at 
least less buoyant, with an absolute 
slowing down in certain directions. Men 
whose opinions are highly regarded 
differ materially as to the outlook. 
James J. Hill said a few days ago that 
he saw no falling off in the volume of 
business, and FE. H. Gary says that the 
steel business is excellent. Otto H. 
Kahn, looking at the situation from 
across the Atlantic, says that the Unit- 
ed States is on the verge of a period 
of great prosperity. On the other side 
of the picture are annoying and unset- 
tling labor troubles, and a general 
Slackness in retail lines, much of which 
is due to the lateness of the winter. 
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Every dollar you save on this plan is secured by the $13,700,000.00 paid- 7 
in capital and surplus of the Company. 


Pay in $1, $100—or as much more as you can afford, to purchase this | 


interest-bearing security (the Gold Note)—every dollar paid in will draw [| 


Begin today. Earn full, prompt 6% on your savings—$1 or more starts | 
Your money back in 90 days with interest added. 


LOS ANGELES INVESTMENT COMPANY 


BROADWAY AT EIGHTH 


Main 5647 | 





AFE investment opens the 

road to fortune to every 
| The steady amass- 
ing of your savings in the “Se- 
curity” at 4% is certain to bring 
you a comfortable fortune in the 


man. 


course of years. 

The lesson of thrift, when per- 
sisted in, forms one of the best 
habits you can have and one of 
the hardest to break, 

This habit will bring to you in 
time, influence, comfort, ease and 


independence. 
US on Term 
Ax Savings 
Account 


(17 on Special 


O Savings 
Account 


3 


New Account Windows: 
25-26-27 -28-29 
Resources Over ....$47,500,000.00 
Capital and Reserve 3,400,000.00 


SEGURITY TRcst 
& SAVINGS BAN Kk 
Oldest and Largest Savings Bank 
in the Southwest. 


Security Building—5th & Spring 
Equitable Branch—1st & Spring 


OUR TRUST 
DEPARTMENT 


Our Trust Department is 
always at your service and 
is equipped to help you in 
many ways. If at any time 
you want experienced legal 
advice in_ financial matters 
or regarding your estate— 
feel free to drop in and talk 
it over with the competent 
men of this department. If 
you wish to have your will 
drawn we have forms on 
nand and will be glad to as- 
sist you In any way. 


< LOS ANCELES TRUST 
AND SAVINGS BANK 


“THE BANK FOR EVERYBODY” 
Sixth and Spring Streets 










































































































Your health is affected by your 
Disposition. C 
If your disposition is affected by : 


“Kitchen Worries”’ a a 


USE “L. A. GAS” February 8th to 16th inclusive 
It’s the Best Remedy. 


Our perfect service guarantees the 
smile of Satisfaction. 


los Angeles Gas and Electric Los c Angeles stadium 


Corporation | 
645 SOUTH HILL STREET. Thirty-fifth Street and Hooper Avenue 


= a 


Under the Auspices of 


(fie Associated Charities 


400 Contestants — 500 Head of Stock 


Travel 
Luxury 


Santa Fe’s new train to 


San Francisco | | 
—_—. Greatest Riders in the World 


The Saint GENERAL ADMISSION 50 CENTS 


Leaves here 5:15 p. m. daily 


It maintains its superiority by the excellence 
of its cuisine, equipment and courteous ser- 
vice. 


World-wide travelers say it is superior. Lv. Los Angeles daily at 10:30 a.m. 
Road bea oiléd—No dust. |) to CAGO Ar. Chicago third day at 11:20 a.m. 
Santa Fe City Office: 334 S. Spring St. THROUGH SLEEPER TO 


Phone A 5224, Main 738, Bway 1559 ST. PAUL and MINNEAPOLIS 
Reservations for return trip too SOLID TRAIN DELUXE EQUIPMENT and connecting enroute with 


sleeper to 


Nine Days of Thrilling Cowboy Contests for International 
Championship by the 








¢ 


DENVER 


CLEARING HOUSE BANKS REE opp) Suecerisgy Se fe vom ne 


‘ Particulars at 601 So. Spring St. 
OFFICERS. ? 
ee es ee BE Ss ber ee ee eS se : LOS ANGELES; 86 E. Colorado St., 


\ Gee... Tee PASADENA, and other Salt Lake 
ERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK J. H. RAMBOZ, Cashier | 


; Route offices 
; e. w 4 i 
S. E. Cor. Third and Spring SE a a Ls aed tT Lake Route: UNION Paciric- NORTHWESTER 


J. E. FISHBURN, President. _ 
ATIONAL BANK OF CALIFORNIA tl. § MceKEE, a peat 


N. E. Cor. Fourth and Spring eee) $500,000.00. Surplus and H | d | C el OPEN ALL THE YEAR 
i“. ,. °.. =. © =. Ss me pen 0,000 ote e orona O Located amid surroundings that breathe 








ENTRAL NATIONAL BANK Sens SECS GL American Plan, $4 per day and upward est and contentment. Finely parked 


° grounds, massed with gorgeous flowers 
S. E. Cor. Fourth and Broadway anne ae Ga Seca and and foliage, well kept roads and walks, 


: splendid beach, golf iinks, ihe core 
ae a. ee Te ee dllt—“i“‘i™OC ARMWAPEORS, President, fas and polo fields combine to make Coronado 
ITIZENS NATIONAL BANK E. T. PETTIGREW, Cashier. = Meme, Mores an ideal SEO dagarced obser 
: , Capital, $1,500,000. Surplus and A“ oe pgm 20m aell ye ea show Coronado’s climate the 
S. W. Cor. Third and Main Praia $708,000. Z te ee, Dah Siw ita ~-9 in the world. — 
LL... |) (|) UWhWlCUAM RONYNGCE president — Tt | Write for Booklet 
gee T W. A. BONYNGE, President. ot 
OMMZ£RCIAL NATIONAL BANK NEWMAN KESSICK, Cashier. Seige rect sO aes Se JOHN J. HERNAN, Manager, 


401 South Spring, Cor. Fourth Fad ae ae ee ora. and om oe OBE, Coronado, California. 


ee ee 5 fa oanne . Los Angeles Agent, H. F. NORCROSS, 
. M, LL A s 2 <a 3s" a 
IRST NATIONAL BANK ews cen on 334 South Spring Street: 


: Capital Stock, $1,250,000. 
S. E. Cor. Second and Spring Surplus and Profits, $1,625,000. 


ARMERS & MERCHANTS NAT. BANK Ake PEUOMAN, president. ° ° . 
Corner Fourth and Main Capital, $1,300,000, ais Santa Catalina Island, Daily Service 
urplu ; = 
eee Commodious Steamers All Hotels Open 


BEST FISHING IN THE WORLD. GOLF. TENNIS. COACHING. 


AFTER THE SHOW Poe Ln PHONES: Famous Marine Gardens Viewed Through Glass Bottom Boats. 


¥ ¥ ¥ ¥ v ; ( . B. » t ui? 1G COME i i ; : ° ” Ps M i De F 57 


Main 
TAINERS. Perfect Cuisine : 3 . : 
: | Well lighted and quiet studios in the 
eS W. W. MINES & CO. GAMUT CLUB BUILDING. Espec- 
REAL ESTATE ially attractive summer quarters 
4th & Spring 4th Floor Realty Board Bldg. Fire-Proof Storage for Musicians and Artists. For 


“eo i terms, etc., apply to the manager. 
ahem eke ack 631 S. Spring Street | 250 South Broadway 1044 SOUTH HOPE STREET 


























Bullock's Spring Suits 
Command Attention 





---Notice how women linger 
when they see the new suits 


in Bullock’s windows? 
--- | he delightful freshness in models, 


in materials and in trimmings in- 
stantly appeals to all women. 


—And the new dresses, coats and waists are 
equally charming. 

















—Really, Bullock’s spring showing of outer 
garments is an enchanting sight for devotees 
of fashion. 


—Suits at $25, $29.50, $35, $39.50, $45 and 
$49.50. 


—Dozens of distinctively different styles— 
different either in model, material or trimming. 
—Some severely plain, but most of them with 
some striking features. 














—Essentially spring-like in appearance—no- 
ticeably different from the winter suits in col- 
orings as well as cloths. Second Floor. 








